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PREFACE. 


The  essay  which  is  here  presented  to  the  theo- 
logical public,  has  grown  out  of  an  introductory  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  opening  of  my  lectures  on 
church  history,  last  fall,  in  the  seminary  with  which  it 
is  my  privilege  to  be  connected  as  an  instructor. 
From  various  quarters,  a  wish  has  been  repeatedly 
expressed,  to  have  the  discourse  more  extensively 
made  known  in  a  printed  form.  In  complying  with 
this  request,  it  has  seemed  to  me  proper  and  necessary 
to  enlarge  it,  and  to  throw  it  also  in  some  measure 
into  a  new  shape;  so  that  the  address  has  become  a 
tract. 

An  exposition  of  the  true  nature  of  church  his- 
tory is  undoubtedly  needed  among  us  at  this  lime; 
and  might  be  expected,  if  at  all  successful,  to  be  at- 
tended with  no  small  practical  benefit.  There  is 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  very  few  of  our  theolo- 
gians in  this  country  have  any  thing  like  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  church,  through 
all  its  periods.  It  is  too  common,  to  rest  satisfied 
with  that  part  of  it  which  each  one  may  find  to  be 
of  immediate  practical  concern  in  his  own  case.  The 
late  convert  to  Popery,  Mr.  Newman^  who  must  be 
allowed  at  least  to  possess  some  amount  of  learn- 
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ing,  openly  acknowledges  the  great  ignorance  that 
prevails  in  England  in  relation  to  the  church  history 
in  particular  of  the  middle  ages;  "Our  popular  re- 
ligion/^ he  tells  us,*  "scarcely  recognises  the  fact  of 
the  twelve  long  ages  which  lie  between  the  councils 
of  Nic3ea  and  Trent,  except  as  affording  one  or  two 
passages  to  illustrate  its  wild  interpretations  of  cer- 
tain prophecies  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  It  is  me- 
lancholy to  say  it,  but  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only 
English  writer,  who  has  any  claim  to  be  considered 
an  ecclesiastical  historian  is  the  infidel  Gibbon.^' 
The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  course  with  equal  or 
with  still  greater  right,  of  our  America.  As  a  gene- 
ral thing,  we  are  too  much  taken  up  with  the  pre- 
sent, to  trouble  ourselves  much  about  the  past.  Our 
religious  relations  and  views  are  pervaded  with  the 
spirit  of  Puritanism,  which  is  unhistorical  in  its  very 
constitution,  and  with  which,  in  fact,  a  low  esteem  for 
history  and  tradition  has  itself  stiffened  long  since 
into  as  tyrannical  a  tradition  as  is  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  quarter. 

The  dry,  lifeless  style  too,  in  which  the  study  of 
Church  History  is  conducted  in  our  theological  semi- 
naries, must  necessarily  tend  to  destroy  all  satisfac- 
tion or  interest  in  its  pursuit.  Mosheim  still  holds 
his  place  as  the  infallible  authority;  though  German 
diligence  and  learning  have  long  since  left  him  far 
in  the  rear.  History  is  still  regarded  and  treated  as 
a  mere  conglomeration  of  notices,  more  or  less  in- 
teresting, thrown  together  in  a  perfectly  outward 
way.     The  body,  the  outward  appearance  simply, 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  by  John 
Henry  Newman,  New  York,  Appleton,  Introd.,  p.  14. 
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15  considered  to  be  enough.  That  which  constitutes 
the  main  thing  in  history,  the  ideas  which  rule  it  and 
reveal  themselves  in  the  process,  imparting  to  it 
its  only  true  significance  and  importance,  are  too 
generally  disregarded  altogether.  The  conception 
of  an  organic  development  is  wanting  almost  en- 
tirely ;  and  yet  without  this  it  is  not  possible  ever 
to  come  to  any  right  understanding,  especially  of 
the  history  of  the  church. 

This  defect  in  our  theology  carries  with  it  the 
most  unhappy  consequences  for  our  church  life,  and 
works  powerfully  in  favour  of  that  ever  extending 
curse  of  sectarianism  under  which  it  has  come  so 
deplorably  to  labour.  How  shall  we  labour  with 
any  effect  to  build  up  the  Church,  if  we  have  no 
thorough  knowledge  of  her  history,  or  fail  to  ap- 
prehend it  from  the  proper  point  of  observation? 
History  is,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  next  to 
God's  word,  the  richest  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the 
surest  guide  to  all  successful  practical  activity.  To 
reject  her  voice  is  to  rob  ourselves  of  our  own  right 
to  exist,  or,  at  least,  to  condemn  our  own  life ;  since 
we  owe  to  her,  in  fact,  whether  we  choose  to  do  so 
or  not,  all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  can  become. 

Beyond  all  question  the  German  theology  stands 

here  vastly  in  advance  of  the  American;  and  it  has 

seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  some  account  accordingly,  to 

direct  the  attention  of  the  inquiring  and  studious,  as 

I  have  attempted  to  do  in  the  first  part  of  my  essay, 

to  the  mighty  achievements  in  Church  History  which 

have  taken  place  latterly  m  this  quarter,  the  more 

especially  as  they  are  as  yet  so  little  known,  and 

the  whole  subject  is  so  much  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 

1* 
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prejudice  and  misrepresentation.  Even  Newman 
shows  a  wretched  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
better  productions  of  modern  German  historical  in* 
quiry,  when  he  allows  himself  as  he  does  to  involve 
the  whole  in  a  summary  charge  of  unbelief.* 

If  I  might  only  succeed  in  placing  the  historical 
theology  of  my  native  land  in  a  more  favourable 
light,  and  in  recommending  it  to  more  earnest  study^ 
I  should  feel  that  an  important  purpose  had  been 
served  by  the  present  publication. 

I  must  add  here  one  other  remark*  The  essay  is 
designed  only  for  readers  who  have  some  theological 
culture  and  an  inquiring  spirit.  This  is  implied  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case;  and  I  should  not  think 
it  necessary  to  make  the  remark,  were  it  not  for  the 
experience  I  have  had  in  the  case  of  my  small  work 
on  the  Principle  of  Protestantism,  We  live  indeed 
in  a  glorious  land  of  liberty  and  equality.  But  still 
this  can  by  no  means  justify  the  presumption,  with 
which  it  is  often  pretended  in  this  country,  in  off- 
hand newspaper  articles,  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
scientific  works,  which  the  self-constituted  critics 
show  themselves,  by  their  own  enormous  superfici" 
ality  and  poverty  of  mind,  utterly  disqualified  for 
understanding.   There  are  subjects  in  theology,  which 

**  He  goes  oil,  namely,  in  the  passage  of  which  a  part  has  akeady  been 
quoted,  to  say:  "German  Protestantism  on  the  other  hand  has  been  of  a 
bolder  character ;  it  has  calmly  faced  and  carefully  surveyed  the  Chris- 
tianity of  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  it  frankly  avows  that  it  is  a  mere 
religion  of  man,  and  the  accident  of  a  period.  It  considers  it  a  syncre- 
tism of  various  opinions  springing  up  in  time  and  place,  and  forming 
such  combinations  one  with  another  as  their  respective  characters  ad- 
mitted ;  it  considers  it  as  the  religion  of  the  childhood  of  the  human 
mind,  and  curious  to  the  philosopher  as  a  phenomenon." 
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Ihe  uriscientific  divine  even,  has  no  right  to  meddle 
with  in  this  way.     Let  all  things  be  tried  indeed,  in 
order  that  we  may  hold  fast  that  which  is  good;  but 
let  it  not  be,  in  such  a  case,  at  the  bar  of  the  common 
understanding,  where  empty   self-conceit  may  feel 
itself  authorized  to  pass  off  its  smattering  of  know- 
ledge for  true  learning,  and  affetit  to  proscribe  as  here- 
tical all  that  may  not  happen  to  fit  the  measure  of  its 
own  contractedness,  with  an  intolerance  equal  to  any 
ever  exhibited  by  popery  in  its  darkest  period.     I 
ask  for  readers,  at  home  in  some  measure  in  the  sub- 
ject, loving  the  truth  and  free  from  prejudice,  who 
may  be  willing,  to  take  the  trouble  of  studying  a 
book  through,  before  they  seat  themselves  on  the 
Critic's  chair.     This  methinks  is  a  demand  which 
does  no  wrong  to  our  republican  constitution.     The 
theme  on  which  I  have  chosen  to  write  is  very  dijffl- 
cult;  arid,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains  I  have  taken  to  treat 
It  in  a  clear  as  well  as  thorough  w^ay,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  1  shall  again  be  subjected  to  frequent 
misunderstanding.      Even    the  great   Melancthon 
found  occasion,  from  his  own  painful  experience  for 
the  remark:  Nihil  tam  simpliciter,  tarn  plane  dictum 
est,  unde  acuti  homines  non  possint,  velut  ex  eadem 
cera,  mille  formas  ducere.     Still,  however,  truth  can- 
not fail  in  the  end,  to  work  itself  into  view  from  the 
midst  of  all  perversions,  w^hether  well  intentioned 
or  malicious;  and  a  storm  of  opposition  even  has 
this  good  effect  among  others,  that  the  chaff' at  times, 
from  which  the  present  tract  is  by  no  means  sup- 
posed to  be  free,  is  blown  away  by  its  means. 

May  the  small  publication  contribute  something  at 
least,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  towards  the 
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solution  of  one  of  the  most  weighty  theological  ques- 
tions; and  serve  especially  to  encourage  and  assist 
my  pupils,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  with  heart-felt 
love,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  already  com- 
menced in  the  department  of  Church  History  I 

The  Author* 
Mercersburg,  Ajjril,  1846* 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  great  central  theme  of  the  Present,  around 
which  all  religious  and  theological  movements  re- 
volve, is  the  Church  Question.  This  is  admitted  by 
the  most  intelligent  and  learned  men  of  the  age,  in  the 
old  world  as  well  as  in  the  new.  No  one  can  deny 
ti  without  showing,  either  that  he  is  destitute  of  the 
gift  of  historical  observation,  or  that  he  trembles  for 
the  existence  of  his  own  unchurchly  position,  and 
would  fain  quiet  his  well  grounded  fear  by  a  self- 
illusion. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  Church  is  thus 
brought  into  prominent  and  principal  view,  her  His- 
tory must  also  become  for  theologians  an  object  of 
attention  and  inquiry.  Church  and  History  altogether, 
since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  are  so  closely 
united,  that  respect  and  love  towards  the  first,  may 
be  said  to  be  essentially  the  same  with  a  proper 
sense  of  what  is  comprised  in  the  other.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  is  itself  the  greatest  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  by  which  the  ancient  order  of  life  both 
Jewish  and  Heathen  has  been  overturned,  and  the 
way  opened  for  a  new  course  of  existence  altogether. 
It  has  formed,  for  eighteen  hundred  years  past,  the 
main  stream  of  the  world's  history.  Almost  nothing 
has  since  occurred  that  can  be  counted  great  and 
important,  which  is  not  found  to  stand  in  nearer  or 
more  remote,  friendly  or  hostile,  connexion  with  the 
Church,  and  to  acquire  its  true  historical  significance 
precisely  from  this  relation.  History,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  bearer  of  the  Church;  by  whose  means 
this  last  is  made  to  possess  a  real  existence,  whereas, 
under  any  other  form  it  could  be  nothing  better  than 
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a  baseless,  fantastic  abstraction,  which  for  us  who  are 
ourselves  the  product  of  history,  and  draw  from  it  all 
the  vigour  of  our  lives,  would  have  no  meaning  or 
value  whatever. 

Whether  we  look  then  to  the  present  or  the  past,  we 
shall  find  always  that  true  churchmen  are  ever  cha- 
racterized by  their  respect  for  history  and  a  due  regard 
to  its  authority;  while  the  unchurchly  sectarian  and 
rationalist,   in   their    contracted    subjectivity,   look 
down  with  contempt  on  all  that  has  been  wrought 
out  by  an  earlier  time,  and  make  no  conscience  of 
profanely  dashing  it  to  pieces,  as  soon  as  it  is  found 
unsuitable  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  small  trade. 
The  whole  destructional  process  to  which  the  Church 
has  been  subjected  by  Rationalism  and  Sectarian- 
ism, particularly  since   the   beginning   of  the   last 
century,  the  classical  period  of  political  and  religious 
revolutions,  is  found  joined  with  the  overthrow  of 
all  previous  History  at  the  same  time.     So,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  glorious  work  of  building  up  the 
Church,  to  which  the  noblest  and  best  powers  of  our 
own  age  are  coming,  to  be  more  and  more  devoted, 
stands  strikingly  associated  with  a  disposition  fondly 
to  look  after  and  collect  the  treasures  of  past  centu- 
ries.    Interest  in  the  Church  and  a  true  reverential 
regard  for  History,  every  where  and  at  all  times  go 
hand  and  hand  together. 

Hence  it  appears  how  important  it  is,  in  our  time 
especially,  to  come  to  a  right  conception  of  Church 
History.  It  is  proposed  to  contribute  something  if 
possible  towards  this  object  in  the  present  essay, 
with  a  view  of  recommending  the  study  in  a 
thorough  way.  We  will,  in  the  first  place,  cast  a 
glance  over  the  latest  achievements  of  German  theo- 
logy in  this  sphere.  This  will  serve  to  confirm  what 
has  been  already  said  of  the  close  connexion  of  the 
church  tendency  with  historical  studies,  and  may 
perhaps  help  to  open  the  eyes  of  some  to  the  wealth 
and  value  of  the  literature  of  Germany.     In  the  next 
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place,  we  will  endeavour  to  develope  more  particu- 
larly the  modern  conception  of  Church  History,  as 
it  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  literature  to  be  noticed  in 
the  first  section.  This  is  the  most  important  part 
of  our  task,  to  which  consequently  the  most  room 
must  be  allowed.  Finally^  we  propose  to  bring  into 
view  the  practical  bearings  of  the  whole  subject  on 
church  life  and  church  action. 

SECTION  I. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  RECENT  PERFOR- 
MANCES OF  GERMAN  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  DEPART- 
MENT   OF  CHURCH    HISTORY. 

In  all  the  deeper  movements  of  the  world  of  mind, 
Germany  for  three  hundred  years  past  has  taken  and 
led  the  way  for  other  nations.  She  is  the  land  that 
gave  birth  to  those  world-embracing  ideas,  which 
introduced  the  Protestant  period  of  the  Church,  and 
have  wrought  such  mighty  changes  in  State,  Science 
and  Art,  and  the  entire  social  life  of  the  modern 
world.  In  the  Reformation,  she  set  in  motion  the 
whole  course  of  Protestant  history,  as  it  has  deve- 
loped itself  from  that  time  to  the  present.  But  as 
Rome  was  twice  the  centre  of  the  world's  life,  while 
the  sword  of  the  Capitol,  transplanted  with  broken 
point  to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  ruled  western 
Christendom  for  a  full  thousand  years;  so  Germany 
would  appear  to  be  called  also  to  act  the  second 
time  a  world-historical  part,  in  the  fact  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation,  resuscitated  under  a  new 
form,  is  just  at  this  time  actively  engaged  on  all 
sides  with  the  work  of  a  vast  revolution  in  theology 
and  the  church ;  a  revolution,  whose  power  may  be 
expected  in  the  end,  to  rule  the  life  of  the  world,  as 
before,  for  whole  centuries  to  come. 

No  reference  is  had  here  to  the  so  called  "  German 
Catholic  movement,'^  which  the  Protestant  religious 
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press  of  this  country,  with  a  most  marvellous  want 
of  critical  discernment,  has  already  trumpeted  as  a 
second  Reformation.  We  will  not  deny  that  this 
movement  is  one  of  more  than  common  interest,  and 
that  it  may  serve  to  open  the  way,  in  the  character 
of  a  mere  negative  condition,  to  important  results. 
But  in  itself  considered,  it  is  by  no  means  promising. 
Thus  far,  in  the  form  it  carries  at  least  as  connected 
with  the  person  of  Ronge,  it  has  shown  itself  to  be 
idea-less,  destructive  and  rationalistic;  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  catholic  counterpart  to  the  noise  of  the 
Protestant  ^'  Friends  of  Light ^'^  as  they  call  them- 
selves, the  last  straggling  remnant  of  the  old  Ration- 
alism, instead  of  being  associated  in  any  way  with 
the  faith  and  power  of  the  Reformation.  Germany 
half  minds  of  immeasurably  greater  depth  than  any 
that  are  connected  with  this  new  Catholic  movement, 
although  they  make  immeasurably  less  noise  on  the 
market  place  of  public  life.  We  have  here  in  our 
eye  rather  the  exploits,  as  they  may  be  styled,  of 
the  later  Protestant  Theology  of  Germany.  These 
must  make  their  way  in  time  over  the  whole  culti- 
vated world,  and  exert  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
form  and  shape  that  shall  be  given  hereafter  to 
church  relations. 

Those  who  measure  the  importance  of  all  things 
by  their  immediately  apparent  outward  consequences, 
and  in  whose  view  nothing  is  counted  eventful  but 
what  fills  the  general  popuUr  consciousness  with  its 
sound,  will  be  ready,  no  doubt,  to  smile  at  this  de- 
claration. Such,  however,  would  do  well  to  consider 
how  they  are  to  get  along  with  Christianity  itself, 
which  was  present  in  history  as  the  great  regene- 
rating principle  of  dying  humanity,  working  silently 
but  powerfully  like  leaven,  long  before  the  central 
power  of  the  world  as  it  then  stood,  so  much  as 
thought  of  bestowing  upon  it  the  least  notice.  It 
has  always  been  peculiar  to  truly  world-historical 
principles,  that  they  have  in  the  first  place  dwelt  re- 
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tired  in  the  secret  chamber  of  earnest  and  profound 
thought,  working  from  within,  from  the  hidden 
birth-place  of  spiritual  life,  and  only  after  reaching  a 
certain  measure  of  ripeness  in  this  way,  have  begun 
to  exert  a  new  organizing  power  on  the  theatre  of 
the  public  world.  So  it  must  ever  hold.  Not  out- 
ward power,  not  superficial  talk,  not  the  off-hand 
oracles  of  the  common  popular  press,  but  idea^  only, 
(that  is  actual  single  emanations  from  the  primal 
Truth,  which  is  God  himself,)  rule  in  the  last  in- 
stance the  History  of  the  World.  Shame  on  the 
man  who  dare  deny  it,  and  still  hold  himself  for 
a  Christian,  that  is  a  believer  in  an  all-comprehending 
providence.  True,  ideas  may  be  obstructed  and 
restrained  in  every  sort  of  way,  by  rude  force.  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  truth  at  the  last  will 
rise  again,  purified  and  victorious  through  mart5^r- 
dom  itself,  no  more  to  die,  but  to  see  even  her  bitter 
foes  prostrate  at  her  feet 

From  this  point  of  view,  our  high  expectations 
of  the  weighty  results  of  German  Evangelical 
Theology  and  German  Philosophy,  ought  not  to 
be  considered  fanciful.  No  one  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  extended  exegetical,  critical 
and  historical  inquiries,  as  well  as  with  the  philo- 
sophical and  dogmatic  struggles  of  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  (reaching  as  they  do,  to  the  inmost 
ground  of  all  things,)  can  possibly  yield  to  the  dis- 
couraging thought,  that  such  an  extraordinary  mass 
of  acuteness,  intellect  and  learning  should  have  been 
all  to  no  purpose;  that  the  sore  spiritual  toil  of  the 
most  gifted  and  most  excellent  men  of  the  age  should 
have  been  absolutely  thrown  away.  It  is  true  that 
the  German  theology,  in  the  last  century,  became 
more  estranged  from  its  proper  life-element  of  re- 
ligion and  the  Church,  than  was  the  case  in  other 
lands.  Whilst  the  Deism  of  England  and  the  Na- 
turalism of  France  failed  to  rise  in  general  above  the 
lowest  and  most  shallow  popular  free-thinking,  the 
2 
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unbelief  of  Germany  formed  itself  into  a  scientific 
system,  fortified  with  a  fearful  bulwark  of  learning 
and  philosophy,  which  became  thus  immensely  more 
difficult  to  overcome  than  in  the  other  case.  The 
German  takes  so  deep  an  interest  in  science  and  re- 
ligion as  such,  and  is  possessed  at  the  same  time  of  such 
inexhaustible  energy  and  perseverance  of  mind,  that 
this  character  proclaims  itself  even  under  a  false^ 
perverse  tendency,  and  he  cannot  rest  till  he  has 
pushed  a  principle  out  to  its  most  extreme  con- 
sequences. But  for  this  very  reason  again  he  alone 
could  produce  a  scientijic  remedy  for  the  disease 
in  question.  A  large  shadow  indicates  always  the 
presence  of  a  large  body.  The  process  could  not 
stop  of  course  content  with  rationalism.  For  the 
Church  of  God  must  bid  defiance  even  to  the  gates 
of  hell.  There  arose  accordingly  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  more  particu- 
larly since  the  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  cele- 
brated in  the  year  1817,  in  connexion  with  the 
false  theology  of  Rationalism,  in  its  different  forms, 
still  retaining  some  portion  of  its  old  life,  a  power- 
ful reaction,  which  with  the  keen  weapons  of  the 
latest  scientific  cultivation,and  the  force  of  a  newly  re- 
suscitated religious  feeling,  carried  breach  after  breach 
into  the  system  of  unbelief,  and  began  once  more  to 
build  up  again  the  ancient  faith  with  the  most  dili- 
gent zeal.  This,  however,  is  not  a  direct  uncon- 
ditioned return  to  the  earlier  stand-point  of  church 
theology,  over  against  which  rationalism  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  certain  kind  of  right;  but  a  living 
reproduction  rather,  and  for  this  very  reason  at 
the  same  time  an  advance.  The  pure  negation 
of  a  particular  tendency,  is  never  a  true  victory 
over  it.  Only  such  an  opposition  can  be  so 
considered,  which  recognises  also  and  saves  the 
element  of  truth  in  which  the  tendency  has  its 
life.  Thus  Christ  abolished  the  law,  not  by  destroy- 
ing but  fulfilling  it.     So  in  the  case  before  us,  Ra- 
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tionalism  was  not  to  be  simply  ignored,  but  in  the 
hand  of  that  Providence  which  allows  nothing  to 
take  place  in  vain,  must  serve  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing to  a  new  form  the  old,  which  in  its  contracted 
sphere,  (that  of  the  mere  understanding,)  it  had  pro- 
fanely demolished ;  by  which  means  this  might  come 
to  a  more  free  activity  and  full  development,  and 
satisfy  also  what  may  be  called  the  want  that  lies  at 
the  ground  of  all  rationalism;  this,  namely,  that  reli- 
gious truth  shall  not  be  confronted  with  the  subjec- 
tive spirit  in  the  form  of  mere  outward  authority, 
but  become  fully  reconciled  to  it  in  an  inward  way 
in  the  form  of  conviction  and  certainty. 

Since  the  different  branches  of  theology  form  an 
organic  whole,  through  which  streams  always  one  and 
the  same  blood,  this  new  spirit  must  of  course  make 
itself  felt  on  all  these  branches.     The  Exegesis  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  its  various  forms 
of  preparatory  discipline.  Introduction,  Archaeology, 
Hermeneutics  and  Criticism,  has  gone  forward  with 
huge  strides,  and  seeks  now  in  connexion  with  reli- 
gious  church  interests  to  satisfy  at  the  same  time 
the  requisitions  of  grammatical  and  historical  know- 
ledge, so  one-sidedly  regarded  by  Rationalisin,  and 
thus  to  place  the  practical  object  also   on  a   more 
:Solid  scientific  basis.     Systematic  and  Philosophical 
Theology,  including  Apologetik,  Symbolik,  Dogma- 
tik  and  Ethics,  has  been  raised  mainly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  school  of  Schleierma-cher  and  that  of 
Schellingand  Hegel, into  ahigherstadium  of  develop- 
ment, in  which  the  speculative  spirit  struggles  to 
grasp  the  contents  of  faith  at  -every  point  as  identi- 
cal at  the  same  time  with  the  absolute  reason.     Of 
the  praeti^ial  disciplines,  Homiletics,  Liturgik   and 
Church  Polity,  have  been   most  particularly  influ- 
enced by  this  new  spirit. 

The  greatest  activity,  however, has  been  expended 
an  Historical  Theology,  with  which  alone  we  are 
fcere  immediately  concerned.     The  ground  of  this 
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has  been  already  mentioned.  Theology  proceeds 
ever  hand  in  hand  with  church  hTe.  In  the  classic 
period  of  the  Greek  Chnrch,  the  great  object  was  to 
fix  in  the  way  of  creed  the  ground  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  in  opposition  to  the  Judaizing  and  pa- 
ganizing errors  which  might  be  said  to  reflect  the 
outward  persecutions  of  the  church  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  Hence  this  period  was  mainly  dogmatic,  and 
the  pride  of  the  Greek  Church  was  to  be  known  as 
orthodox.  In  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  the  return 
of  the  religious  spirit  to  the  sacred  scriptures,  in  the 
way  of  protest  against  the  authority  of  tradition 
which  had  come  to  be  a  fetter  upon  all  free  thought, 
imposed  on  theologians  the  duty  above  all  of  cultiva- 
ting biblical  exegesis;  which  accordingly  was  prose- 
cuted with  wonderful  interest  and  success,  while 
historical  and  church  theology  fell  into  the  shade. 
The  theology  of  the  Reformation  was  more  exegeti- 
cal  than  speculative.  In  our  days,  it  is  the  growing 
significance  of  the  Church,  the  interest  which  is  com- 
ins;  to  be  taken  more  and  more  in  the  Bodv  of 
Christ  as  a  visible  organization,  which  has  called 
forth  such  a  vast  activity  in  Church  History  and  its 
several  connexions.  True,  there  have  been  several 
separate  causes  which  have  been  felt  in  the  case; 
such  as  the  jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  the  "Union,^' 
the  call  for  improvement  in  the  psalmody  and  church 
service  generally,  Mohler's  assault  on  Protestant- 
ism, the  affair  of  Cologne,  the  Anglo-Germanic  epis- 
copate of  Jerusalem,  &c.;  but  these  all  refer  back 
continually  to  the  deep  and  ultimate  ground  now 
mentioned,  and  are  joined  with  it  in  the  closest  con- 
nexion. The  church-historical  literature  of  Germa- 
ny has  produced,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  ten 
times  as  many  volumes  as  the  dogmatic.  Winer, 
in  the  first  supplement  to  his  Manual  of  Theological 
Literature,  which  covers  a  period  of  only  two  years 
(1839 — 1841,)  notices  more  than  five  hundred  histori- 
cal works.     If  we  substract  from  this  statement  one- 
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hzM,  as  being  either  insignificant  or  destitute  of 
a  genuine  historical  character,  there  will  still  re- 
main a  very  large  number.  Almost  every  theolo- 
gian of  any  name  has  devoted  a  portion  at  least  of 
his  strength  to  some  department  of  Church  History. 
Besides  this,  however,  it  is  found  to  receive  the 
homage  of  all  other  departments,  Exegesis,  Intro- 
duction, Ethics,  Practical  Theology,  &c.,  in  this  re- 
spect at  least;  that  for  any  work  to  be  complete,  it 
is  felt  necessary  that  it  should,  in  the  way  of  intro- 
duction, present  a  history  of  the  subject  with  which  it 
is  employed,  and  have  due  regard  moreover  through- 
out to  views  difterent  from  its  own.  Let  any 
one  look  into  any  of  the  later  commentaries,  by  JSleekj 
iJarless,  Lucke,  T/ioIucky  S/eiger,  Hengstenberg^ 
Friizsche,  Ruckert,  or  among  dogmatic  works  into 
the  systems  of  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  Hase,  the  mono- 
graph of  Julius  Midler  on  Sin,  &c.,  and  he  will 
soon  learn  how  entirely  the  whole  present  theology 
is  pervaded  with  historical  material  from  beginning 
to  end. 

It  is  now  our  business  to  take  a  general  survey 
of  the  latest  performances  of  German  Theology  in 
the  sphere  of  Church  History,  and  then  to  set  forth 
their  character.  We  must  here  distinguish  between 
works  that  stretch  themselves  over  the  whole  field, 
and  monographs  which  devote  themselves  to  par- 
ticular persons,  doctrines  or  events. 

Prominent  among  the  first  class,  laid  out  on  a 
iarge  plan,  and  not  yet  complete,  are  the  works  of 
Neander  and  Gieseler;  both  distinguished  for  their 
comprehensive  and  profound  learning,  but  widely 
different  in  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  ruled.  Gies- 
eler in  his  own  theological  views  belongs  rather 
to  the  rationalistic  school.  The  main  value  of  his 
work  also  consists  not  at  all  in  the  text;  which  is 
indeed  concise  and  clear,  but  at  the  same  time  dry 
and  without  spirit.  It  lies  in  the  full  extracts  from 
original  sources,  that  ore   presented   in  the  wav  of 
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nates.  These  are  selections  with  great  care,  fine 
judgment,  and  impartial  honesty;  and  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  reader  who  has  no  access  to  the  sources,  to 
construct  a  Church  History  for  himself,  at  least  in  its 
leading  features,  as  the  truth  may  be  felt  to  require. 
Neander  on  the  other  hand  joins  with  the  most 
thorough  study  of  authorities,  an  uncommon  reli- 
gious amiability  and  goodness,  and  a  peculiar 
method  of  grasping  and  setting  forth  his  subject, 
that  has  won  for  him  the  honourable  title,  "  Father 
of  Church  History/^*  We  will  notice  him  more 
particularly  hereafter. 

Of  the  other  recent  works  covering  the  whole 
field  of  Church  History,  I  will  simply  mention  only 
the  Manual  of  Engelhardt^  in  four  volumes,  which 
may  be  recommended  for  its  independent  research; 
and  the  brief  compend  of  Hase^  already  in  its  fourth 
edition ;  the  principal  merits  of  which  are  lively 
representation,  compact  delineation  and  description, 
and  a  judicious  regard  to  the  history  of  Christian  art 
— merits  which  only  make  it  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  author,  thus  born  to  be  a  historian, 
should  not  be  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  element 
of  positive  faith  and  true  spiritual  earnestness. 

We  should  have,  however,  a  most  inadequate  con- 
ception of  German  diligence  on  this  field,  were  we 
to  judge  of  it  solely  from  such  general  histories.  A 
far  greater  activity  is  presented  in  the  countless  mono- 
graphs, which  accompany  these  works  in  a  supple- 
mentary way,  augment  their  material,  and  modify 
their  method  and  plan.  The  general  histories  can 
notice  particular  personalities  and  tendencies,  as  they 
come  forward,  only  as  portions  of  a  great  whole; 
whereas  the  monographs  give  lis  a  view  of  them  from 
all  sides,  and  introduce  us  into  those  retreats  of  pri- 
vate life,  where  the  thoughts  which  have  ruled  the 
world  were  born  and  trained  to  maturity. 

*  An  honour  allowed  him  also  by  Merle  D'Jluhigne^  in  his  Disc, 
sur  r etude  a* hist,  du  Christianisme  et  son  utilite  pour  Vepoque  ac- 
tuelle.     Par.  et  Geneve,  183'2.     Dedication^ 
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It  would  carry  us  much  too  far,  to  attempt  here 
any  thing  like  a  full  enumeration  of  the  works  that 
have  appeared  under  this  form  recently  in  the  dif^ 
ferent  departments  of  Church  History.  The  mere 
titles  of  books  besides  can  be  of  no  service.  Here 
the  word  applies.  Come  and  see.  He  who  has  come 
at  all  to  know  what  these  treasures  are,  must  look 
down  with  pity  on  the  noisy  ignorance,  which  can 
allow  itself-— like  the  worthy  editor  of  one  of  our 
most  widely  circulated  religious  journals  lately— to 
deny  to  Germany  a  living  theology;  and  what  is  still 
worse,  is  not  ashamed  to  proclaim  the  poor,  stale,  re- 
productions of  the  worn  out  theology  of  New  Eng- 
land, still  appearing  among  us,  as  the  culmination  of 
modern  science !  A  few  hints  on  the  direction  which 
has  been  taken  by  this  learned  activity  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  with  some  reference  to  its  most 
prominent  productions,  \vi\\  be  sufficient  for  our  pre* 
sent  purpose. 

The  historical  emulation  of  the  German  theologians 
has  exhibited  an  admirable  tact,  in  the  choice  of  sub* 
jects.  It  has  been  directed  mainly,  for  instance,  to 
the  creative  epochs  of  the  Church,  and  to  those  indi- 
viduals in  whom  a  whole  age  may  be  said  to  mirror 
itself,  or  rather  to  concentrate  and  corporeal ize  its 
very  life.  Thus,  accordingly,  the  Greek  Church  after 
the  fifth  century,  when  with  its  growing  alienation 
from  the  Western  Church  it  began  to  retire  always 
more  and  more  from  the  theatre  of  world-history; 
and  again  the  transition  period  in  the  Latin  Church 
between  Gregory  the  Great  and  Charlemagne;  the 
dark  tenth  century  on  to  the  reformation  by  Hilde- 
brand;  the  scholastic  period  of  the  Protestant  Church} 
and  the  time  of  dissolution  embraced  in  the  last  cen- 
tury; have  all  been  but  little  regarded  in  the  way  of 
historical  research.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
age  of  the  fathers,  the  brilliant  period  of  the  Romano- 
Germanic  Catholicism,  from  the  12th  to  the  16th 
century,  and  the  Reformation,  have  been  illuminated, 
on  all  sides  with  the  torch  of  investigation. 
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Almost  all  the  more  Important  Church  fathers 
Stand  now  embodied  and  living  before  our  eyes. 
Ntander^  here  also  takes  the  first  rank  by  his  mono- 
graphs on  TertuUian  and  Chrysostom.  With  respect 
may  be  mentioned  besides  Semisch^s  Justin  Martyr, 
the  works  of  Thornasius  and  Redepenning  on  Ori- 
gen,  Mohhf's  Athanasius  the  Great,  tlUmann^s 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,^/o5e'^  Basil  the  Great,  Rittberg'^s 
Cyprian,  and  the  still  unfinished  work  of  C,  Bie- 
dermann  on  the  most  gifted  and  influential  of  all 
the  fathers,  Augustine.  Add  the  patristic  biogra- 
phies of  Bohringer,  also  in  progress.  The  heretical 
tendencies  of  this  period  also  have  been  handled  with 
immense  research,  and  an  impartiality  previously  un- 
known ;  so  that  it  is  only  now  they  are  coming  to 
be  understood,  in  their  true  significance  especially  as 
concerned  with  the  developmentof  the  orthodox  theo- 
logy. We  barely  specify  here  the  works  of  Neander 
and  Baur  on  Gnosticism,  which  the  older  historians 
were  accustomed  to  regard  generally  as  nothing  better 
than  the  play  of  a  brainless  fancy.  In  the  church 
polity  of  the  first  centuries,  Richard  Rothe  has  fur- 
nished an  admirable  volume  in  his  "Beginnings  of  the 
Christian  Church;"  a  work  distinguished  for  the  ama- 
zing subtlety  of  its  combinations,  often  indeed  carried 
too  far,  and  the  learning  which  it  brings  to  bear  on 
the  smallest  particulars. 

Passing  on  to  the  bloom  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  find,  first,  the  two  most  important  of  the 
popes  honoured  with  special  histories;  Gregory  VII, 
by  Voigtj  and  particularly  Innocent  III.  by  the  late 
convert  to  the  Roman  Church,  Hurler ;  each  mono- 
graph, written  with  devotion  to  its  subject  and  the 
most  comprehensive  knowledge  of  facts,  and  made 
to  include  also  Uie  whole  time  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  theology  otthis  period,  under  its  two-fold  form 
of  scholasticism  and  mysticism,  related  to  each  other 
like  head  and  heart,  could  not  of  course  escape  the 
earnestness  of  German  inquiry.     F.  R.  Hasse^s  An- 
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selm  of  Canterbury  especially  deserves  notice;  of 
which  only  the  first  part  has  yet  made  its  appearance; 
exhibiting,  after  a  masterly  introduction  on  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  monastic  system,  the  rich  life  of 
the  profound  theologian  and  conscientious  archbishop 
in  the  most  attractive  style,  leaving  far  behind  the 
previous  works  of  Mohler  and  Frank,  On  the 
schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century,  those  Doctors 
irrefragabiles,  seraphici  el  subtiles^  who  represent 
this  tendency  at  its  perfection,  Alexander  Hales, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  and  Duns  Scotus, 
we  have  yet  unfortunately  no  works  answerable  to 
the  present  state  of  science;  but  doubtless  we  shall 
not  be  left  now  to  wait  for  them  much  longer. 
With  fond  and  special  partiality  on  the  other  hand,  has 
the  Mystic  School  of  the  middle  ages  been  explored, 
the  native  growth  of  Germany,  and  the  most  active 
agent  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Reformation. 
Here  above  all  are  to  be  reckoned  Neander^s  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux,  Liebner^s  Hugo  St.  Victor, i?/z^e/- 
hardl^s  Richard  St.  Victor  and  John  Ruysbroek, 
C  SchmzdPs  John  Tauler,  Martensen'^s  Master 
Eckart.  Works  on  the  principal  fore-runners  of  the 
Reformation,  belonging  to  the  fermentation  period 
of  the  15th  century,  are  multiplying  themselves 
yearly.  Savonarola  alone  was  a  few  years  since 
made  the  subject  of  three  different  biographies  at 
once,  by  Rudelbach^  F,  C,  Meier^  and  G.  Rapp» 
Of  Erasmus  we  have  a  very  clear  portrait,  by  join- 
ing to  his  Life  by  «/2rf,  Midler^  the  admirable  Review 
of  Ullmann  in  the  ^'Studien  and  Kritiken^^  for 
1829.  The  last  has  exhibited  besides,  in  clear  order, 
all  the  different  preparatory  struggles  which  led  the 
way  to  the  great  work  of  the  16th  century,  so  far 
as  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  are  concerned,  in 
his  truly  classic  production,  "The  Reformers  before 
the  Reformation/^ 

As  for  the  glorious  Reformation  itself,  the  third 
centennial  jubilee  of  1817,  formed  naturally  the  most 
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powerful  inducement  and  stimulus,  to  renewed  in- 
quir}^  into  its  history;  calling  forth  as  it  did  an  affec- 
tionate yearning  towards  the  pentecostal  days  of  pro- 
testantism, and  a  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
faith:  which'  Claus  Harms  with  his  95  memorable 
theses,  dared  at  this  time  to  drag  from  the  rubbish 
in  which  it  had  become  buried,  in  the  face  of  all 
sorts   of  prevailing  error  and  unbelief.     We  have 
been    furnished    since   that   date   accordingly    with 
works  of  the   highest  value   on    the   German    and 
Swiss  Reformation ;    particularly  by  Marheinecke, 
Ranke  more  recently  and  Hagenbuch^  whose  lec- 
tures are  open  to  a  wider  public.     Nor  must  we  over- 
look Jld,  Menzers  History  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
Universal  History  of  Leo^  which  notwithstanding 
their  simply  protestant  stand-point,  serve  often   to 
throw  light  also,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great 
M^ork  and  its  consequences.     Forstcmann^  by  the 
publication  of  his  Original  Documents,  Hottinger 
and  Vogeli  by  giving  to  the  world  H.  Bullinger^s 
History  of  the  Reformation,  BretschneAder  by  his 
comprehensive  Corpus  Reformatorum,  have  laid  the 
student  of  history  under  special  obligations.     As  a 
matter  of  course,  the   Reformers    themselves   have 
been  subjected  to  the  most  full  representation.     So 
we  have  within  the  last  few  years,  Henry^s  Life  of 
Calvin,  flerzog^s  CEcolampadius,  Galleys  Character- 
istics of  Melancthon,  Bauni^s  Theodore  Beza,  &c. ; 
all  works,  which  as  a  rich  collection  of  materials  at 
least,  though  somewhat  defective  it  may  be  in  histo- 
rical skill,  must  take  an  honourable  rank  in  modern 
theological  literature.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  with 
all  this  activity  the  Reformation  in  France,  the  Ne- 
therlands, England,  and  Scotland,  has  been  handled 
thus  far  in  a  most  step-motherly  vvay.     It  may  be 
trusted   however  that  Merle  D'^Jiuhigne^  who  be- 
longs properly  as  a  historian  to  the  German  school, 
will  be  able  to  fill  up  here  many  a  chasm  by  his 
learned  investigations,  for  which  such  special  advan- 
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tage  is  secured  to  him  by  the  libraries  of  Geneva 
and  Paris,  and  his  personal  acquaintance  now,  also, 
with  England  and  Scotland. 

On  the  Protestantism  of  the  17th  and  18th  centu- 
ries, as  before  intimated,  fewer  works  have  appeared. 
Still  we  have  some  right  excellent  monographs  on 
single  prominent  persons;  as  on  Valentine  Andreae 
and  Spener  by  Hossbach^  on  Paul  Gerhardt,  by 
Wildenhahn^  on  A.  H.  Franke  by  Guericke^  on 
Zinzendorf  by  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  The  Eng- 
lish Revolution  has  been  recently  handled  by  Dahl- 
manrij  though  chiefly  in  a  political  point  of  view; 
the  English  deism  thoroughly  and  completely  by 
Lechler.  The  present  church  state  of  England  and 
Scotland,  through  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo- 
Prussian  Episcopate,  the  Scotch  Secession,  and  the 
mission  of  the  Russian  preachers  Gerlach^  SydoWy 
Uhden^  in  1842,  has  been  brought,  by  means  of  se- 
veral valuable  publications,  much  nearer  to  the  Ger- 
mans than  before.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
in  particular,  "The  state  of  the  Anglican  Church'^ 
by  Uhden;  "Church  Aflairs  in  Great  Britain^'  by 
SydoWj  the  first  volume  of  which  contains  a  tho- 
rough view  of  the  Secession  in  Scotland;  and  "The 
Church  of  Scotland ''  by  Sack  of  Bonn.  For  the 
post-reformation  history  of  Romanism  finally,  a  new 
sense  also  has  been  awakened,  and  a  new  field 
thrown  open,  especially  by  Rankers  Popes  of  the 
16th  and.  17th  centuries,  and  H.  Reuchlin^s  History 
of  the  Port  Royal  and  Life  of  Pascal. 

Along  with  historical  persons  and  tendencies,  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  are  at  this  time  also  the  ob- 
ject of  special  attention  in  the  same  way.  Here 
again  to  works  covering  the  whole  field,  such  as 
those  oiMunschery  Engelhardt,  Baitmgarten-CrU' 
sius  and  Hagenbachj  must  be  joined  monographs 
that  pursue  a  single  dogma  through  the  several 
stages  of  its  development.  In  this  line,  the  Hege- 
lian school  has  undoubtedly  done  important  service; 
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proceeding  as  it  does  throughout,  on  the  view  that  all 
spiritual  life  is  a  process,  always  carried  forward  with 
immanent  necessity;  the  only  basis  on  which  there 
can  be  any  true  force  in  the  idea  of  dogmatic  history. 
Baiir  of  Tubingen  has  handled  in  this  way  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  one  volume,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  together  with  that  of  the 
Incarnation,  in  three  volumes  of  large  size.  His 
splendid  learning  and  boundless  power  of  combina- 
tion would  be  of  more  value  for  theology,  if  he  were 
less  enslaved  to  the  Hegelian  formalism;  which  finds 
no  meaning  in  doctrines  except  in  their  scientific  re- 
lations, and  runs  them  out  continually  into  more  and 
more  attenuated  forms,  till  at  last  they  are  made  to 
dissolve  into  sheer  abstractions.  Of  a  different  cha- 
racter is  Dorner^s  excellent  Christology,  and  the  His- 
tory of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  G.  Jl,  Meier, 
which  has  only  quite  lately  appeared.  With  the  He- 
gelian theory  of  development,  which  needs  essential 
modification  in  various  respects  to  satisfy  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  is  found  conjoined  in  these  works 
a  living  sense  of  religion,  and  a  true  church  spirit, 
which  govern  the  scientific  investigation  at  all  points, 
and  thus  conduct  it  to  much  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults, than  any  that  are  possible  on  mere  Hegelian 
ground. 

As  before  said,  this  survey  is  necessarily  very 
incomplete.  Several  sections  of  historical  theology, 
such  as  the  history  of  missions,  the  history  of 
worship,  &c.,  1  have  left  altogether  untouched;  nor 
has  any  notice  been  taken  of  the  almost  countless 
essays,  many  of  them  for  the  professional  theologian 
invaluable,  which  have  appeared  simply  in  theological 
Journals,  such  as  Ilgen^s  Zeitschrift  for  historical 
theology,  and  the  "  Studien  und  Kritiken  ''  by  Ull- 
mann  and  Umbreit.  Enough  has  been  said,  how- 
ever, to  give  some  notion  of  the  wonderful  zeal,  with 
which  the  German  mind  of  the  present  day  is  ex- 
ploring the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  past.     There 
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are  scribblers  possibly  in  this  country,  where  such  a 
tendency  prevails  to  look  selfishly  to  the  present, 
and  to  weigh  all  things  by  the  standard  of  immedi- 
ate utility,  to  whom  all  this  may  seem  no  better  than 
labour  thrown  away,  an  occasion  for  ridicule  rather 
than  respect.  We  leave  such  to  their  humour;  re- 
minding them  simply  that  the  man  who  undertakes 
to  work  for  the  future  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
past  and  constant  regard  to  it,  will  build  most  cer- 
tainly a  castle  in  the  air,  w^hich  the  lightest  wind  will 
be  sufficient  to  blow  down  again — as  many  striking 
examples  in  our  American  Church  life  serve  clearly 
to  show. 

When  now  we  consider  these  performances  only 
in  an  outward  way,  we  must  be  struck  immediately 
by  the  spirit  oi  catholicity  they  display;  which  rising 
high  above  the  interest  of  a  mere  party  or  confession, 
spreads  itself  out  with  almost  equal  love  over  all 
spheres  of  Church  History,  from  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles down  to  our  own  time,  and  recognises  the  traces 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  the  footsteps  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Church,  in  all  climes  and  among  all  nations.  His- 
tory is  no  longer  handled  in  that  merely  apologetic 
style,  that  requires  it  to  lend  itself  as  an  instrument 
to  the  service  of  an  established  system,  and  to  take 
always  such  cut  and  shape  as  this  object  may  require. 
It  presents  itself  to  the  inquiring  mind  as  a  region 
full  of  wealth  and  attraction,  that  deserves  to  be  ex- 
plored for  its  own  sake.  It  carries  in  itself  such  a 
weight  of  truth  and  experience,  that  it  is  only  by 
means  of  it,  in  the  first  place,  the  subjective  spirit  can 
raise  itself  at  all  to  an  independent  stand-point;  and 
must  have  need,  always  afterwards  also,  to  enlarge 
and  correct  its  views  from  the  lessons  here  exhibited, 
instead  of  making  them  bend  to  its  own  pleasure. 

With  this  catholicity  is  joined  of  course  an  im- 

partiality  and  freedom  from  prejudice^  of  which 

the  merely  apologetic  style  of  history  is  not  capable. 

This  can  see  only  light  and  truth  on  its  own  side; 
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on  the  side  of  its  opponent,  darkness  and  falsehood. 
The  truly  catholic  historian,  on  the  other  hand,  has  too 
exalted  an  idea  of  truth,  to  think  of  confining  it  to  the 
narrow  horizon  of  an  individual  or  a  party.  He 
sees  light  and  darkness  every  where  distributed  over 
the  vast  picture  which  he  unrolls  to  our  view,  and 
measures  every  time  and  every  character,  not  by  a 
foreign  standard,  but  by  one  that  is  drawn  from  its 
own  nature  and  its  own  relations.  Even  heretical 
and  schismatic  tendencies  are  not  set  down  by  him 
as  of  purely  arbitrary  growth.  He  allows  to  them 
rather,  so  soon  as  they  are  found  to  have  become,  in 
fact,  world-historical,  by  some  determining  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  church,  a  certain  sort  of  right^ 
an  element  of  truth  and  necessity,  the  traces  of 
which  are  to  be  discerned  in  the  development  of 
the  orthodox  church  itself.  Aiming  at  truth  only^ 
he  will  not  shrink  from  uttering  censure,  even 
where  it  falls  upon  himself  and  the  stand-point  of 
his  own  confession  ;  and  will  be  equally  ready  to 
speak  well  of  an  opposite  interest,  where  the  right 
may  happen  to  be  on  its  side.  For  this  very  rea- 
son, such  impartiality  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
mere  indifferentism.  This  is  absolutely  unjustifiable^ 
and  disqualifies  a  man  for  writing  history  alto- 
gether. He  that  begins  by  holding  all  religions 
and  confessions  in  like  value,  will  soon  end  by 
holding  them  to  be  alike  without  any  value.  In 
opposition  to  such  indijBTerence,  the  true  church 
historian  must  have  a  decided  character  and  take  a 
decided  stand;  but  only  for  the  truth, honouring  this 
whenever  and  wherever  it  may  come  in  his  vvay. 

A  further  peculiarity  of  the  modern  Church  His- 
tory discloses  itself  to  us,  on  a  close  consideration  of 
the  foregoing  literature,  in  the  purely  scieiitijic 
spirit  with  which  it  is  conducted.  It  is  something 
more  than  an  outward  mechanical  weaving  together 
of  facts  and  figures,  without  regard  to  the  inward 
life,  the  proper  world-pulse,  so  to  speak,  which  alone 
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gives  meaning  and  worth  to  the  whole.     Happily,  too, 
that  poor  pragn^atism  of  the  last  century  is  surmount- 
ed, which  had  come  in  the  end  to  make  account  only 
ef  subjective  factors  in   history,  the  affections  and 
passions,  namely,  of  the  human  heart;  and  supposed 
itself  to  be  on  the  inmost  track  of  events,  when  it 
could  refer  them  to  motives  and  springs  of  this  sort. 
Now,  the  historical  material  is  taken  as  a  fluid  mass 
pervaded  with  spirit.     Investigation  is  carried  hack 
to   the   most  remote    and  scarcely   perceptible   be- 
ginnings of  the  object  contemplated;  which  is  then 
allowed  to  unfold  itself  from  within  according  to  the 
law  of  its  own   nature  and  constitution,  on  to   its 
proper   maturity.     The  forms  of  the  past  are  in- 
voked from  their  graves,  and  made  to  walk  and  act 
before  us  in  flesh  and  blood:  events  are  reproduced, 
and  all  is  brought  in  this  way  to  put  on  the  character 
of  a  true  breathing  life.     And  what  is  thus  made  to 
pass  before  our  eyes,  is  not  the  play  of  unmeaning 
.blind  forces.      All  is  conducted  by  a  higher  spirit, 
which    urges    forward   the   wheel  of  history,  turns 
even  the  passions  and  errors  of  men  to  its  own  ser- 
vice, and  through  all  events  bears  the  world  on  con- 
dnually  towards  the  glorious  end  established  for  it 
in  the  eternal  counsel  of  God.     Only  in  this  way 
plainly  can  Church  History  come  to  its  true  interest 
and  significance.     Only  in  this  way  can  it  ever  be 
rightly  studied  or  fairly  understood. 

All  this,  and  much  that  might  be  mentioned 
besides,  in  the  character  of  the  modern  literature 
now  under  consideration,  indicates  that  the  w^hole 
theological  stand-point  of  Church  History  has  been 
changed.  The  science  plainly  has  advanced  to  a 
iiew  position.  Into  the  nature  of  this,  after  the  pre- 
liminary sketch  just  given,  it  is  our  business  now 
more  elosely  to  inquire. 
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SECTION  ri. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  IDEA  OF  CHURCH  HISTORT, 

Christian   Theology  is  the  scientific  knowled«;e 
of  the  Triune  God,  as  he  has  revealed  himself  \n 
Christ,  and  still  continues  to  manifest  his  presence  in 
the   church.     This    revelation   is  deposited   for   all 
times  and  for  every  people,  pure  and  perfect,  in  the 
covenant  records  of  our  religion,  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.     Theology  must  begin  then  by   being 
exegetical.     Exegesis^  or  as  it  is  sometimes  styled 
Biblical  Literature^  may  be  called  also  Fundamen- 
tal Theology,     It  has  to  do  with  the  incipient  form 
of  Christianity,  and   comprehends  the  exposition  of 
the  sacred   scriptures  as  a  whole.     Its  way  is  pre- 
pared by  the  precursory  studies.  Biblical  Hermeneu- 
tics,  Criticism,  Arch^ologv ,  and  Introduction  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.     It  finds  its  natural  con- 
clusion in  Biblical  Theology,  according  to  the  techni- 
cal sense  of  this  term  ;  that  is,  in  the  reduction  of  the 
collective  results  of  exegesis,  to  a  connected,  logical- 
ly arranged  system  of  Biblical  history,  doctrine  and 
morality.     This  forms  the  natural  starting  point  for 
the  vsecond  great  theological  discipline.     The  reve- 
lation of  the  Triune  God  remains  not  bound  in  the 
mere  letter  of  the  Bible,  but  passes  over  continual- 
ly more  and  more  into  the  form  of  spirit  and    life^ 
communicating   itself  like    leaven    to  the    mass   of 
humanity,  and  gradually  transforming  it  into  its  own 
image.     This  process  from    the  close  of  the  New 
Testament  canon  on  to  the  present  time,  it  is  the 
business  of  ^i^/onca/  Theology ^ov  Church  History y 
faithfully  to  represent.     It    has  respect  throughout 
only  to  the  past.     Having  reached  the  present,  it 
makes  room  for  Systematic  or  Philosophical   The- 
ology;  to  which  must  be  reckoned  particularly  Dog- 
matik  and  Ethics,  and  as  some  will  have  it  Apologe- 
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ilk  als0,  and  Poleniik,  and  Statistik.     This  unfolds 
for  the  Understanding  the   present  posture    of  the 
tjhufch,  with  her  faith  and  life,  and  exhibits  always 
her  latest  scientific  self-consciousness,  or  in   other 
words  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age.     Here  it  is  not 
enough  to  furnish  an  objective  representation  simply^ 
as  in  the  case  of  ^xegetical  and  historical  theology^ 
the  subjective  conviction,  the  entire  religious  faith 
and  judgment  of  the  theologian    himself,  and   his 
church  connexion,  rnust  come  into  view.     Systema- 
tic theology  has  no  sooner  come  to  exist,  than  it  be^ 
<iomes  itself  again  an  object  of  historical  theology;  as 
the  present  is  always  falling  over  to  th«  past.     Out  of 
Ihe  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present,  however,  a 
church  future  also  comes  now  into  view.     Hence  a 
fourth   discipline,  in  which  theology  as  Practical 
has  for  its  object  the  proper  applieation  of  this  know- 
ledge to  the  further  advancement  of  the  church;  so 
that  what  has  been   learned  may  be  wrought  again 
into   new  life.     This  is  to  be   done,  partly  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel;  partly  by  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  young;  partly  by  the  administration 
of  the  liturgical  portions  of  divine  worship,  psalmo- 
dy, prayer,  confession   and  the  sacraments;  partly 
foy  the  pastoral  care  strictly  so  called ;  and  partly  also 
by  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  this  trust  may  belong.     To  these  dif- 
ferent methods  of  advancing  and  extending  the  life 
of  the  ehurchj  are  found   answering  the  particular 
branches  of   practical    theology,    Homiletik,   Cate- 
-chetik,  Liturgik,  Pastoral  Care,  and  Church  Govern- 
ment.    Arrived  at  this  point,  the  science  has  return- 
ed again  to  its  beginning;  since  the  main  instrument 
of  its  practical  activity  in  the  church,  must  be  the 
same  divine  scriptures  that  form  the  object  of  exege- 
lical  inquiry  at  the  start. 

Thus  have  we   assigned    to  Church    History  its 
proper  organic  place,  in  the  general  system  of  the- 
ology.    Admitting  the  superior  impoitance  of  exe- 
s'* 
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gesis,  it  is  found  to  be  by  far  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  all  theological  studies.  The  birth-day  of  its 
subject,  the  Christian  Church,  on  the  first  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.  1,)  forms  its  starting  point;  or  if  it  be  pre- 
ferred, the  incarnation  itself,  so  as  to  include  the  life 
of  Jesus  also  in  its  range.  The  present,  at  any  given 
time,  constitutes  its  relative  end.  Its  material,  how- 
ever, must  go  on  to  increase  unceasingly,  till  all 
historical  development  shall  come  to  a  close  with  the 
end  of  the  world  or  last  judgment.  Within  these 
two  poles,  it  comprehends  all  that  can  occur,  of  any 
importance  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  whether  of  an 
internal  or  external  character. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  particular  exposition 
of  the  idea  of  Church  History,  it  may  be  well  to  be- 
stow a  preliminary  glance  first  upon  the  nature  of 
the  Church  itself,  and  then  upon  history  in  general. 

The  Church,  in  its  broad  sense,  and  as  manifested 
in  the  world,  is  composed  of  all  who  have  been 
baptized  into  Christ,  whether  they  be  nominal  Chris- 
tians only  or  real.  This,  according  to  long  traditional 
Protestant  designation,  is  the  visible^  or,  better,  the 
mixed  Church.  In  a  narrower  sense,  however,  and 
according  to  its  inward  and  true  character,  the  Church 
is  the  religious,  spiritual  and  real  communion  of  all 
true  believers  in  Christ.  This  is  the  invisible  or  more 
correctly  the  picre  Church;  for  it  may  also  be  seen 
and  recognised  in  distinct  expressions  of  life  ;  only  no 
one  can  know  of  particular  individuals  with  absolute 
certainty,  whether  they  are  truly  united  to  Christ 
or  not.  The  visible  Church  is  made  up  of  different 
confessions,  which  in  part  hold  a  perfectly  hostile 
relation  to  each  other,  as  Catholics,  Greeks,  Protest- 
ants, &c.  The  invisible  or  true  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  always  one  only;  although  her  members  are 
scattered  in  diSerent  sections  of  the  visible  Church. 
She  is  the  truth,  the  pure  substance,  the  quintes- 
sence as  it  were  of  all  visible  organizations.  She 
ej^ists  thus,  as  long  as  she  conti^es  rnilitant  upon 
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the  earth,  always  within  the  visible  Church;*  is  fox* 
this  reason  constantly  associated  with  unworthy, 
openly  unbelieving  or  hypocritical  members;  and 
cannot  be  delivered  from  this  connexion  before  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  two  communions  act  to- 
gether and  influence  each  other  continually;  so  that 
history  must  always  keep  both  in  view.  Only  an 
infallible  man  would  be  prepared  to  write  the  history 
of  the  pure  Church;  and  even  such  a  one  must  still 
have  respect  to  the  Church  in  a  wider  sense,  to  make 
his  work  a  true  and  faithful  life  representation  of 
its  subject. 

The  true,  pure,  or  invisible  Church  is  made  up  of 
men,  and  bears  throughout  a  true  human  character. 
It  is  not,  however,  for  this  reason  the  product  of 
men,  but,  as  indicated  even  by  its  name,f  stands  be- 
fore us  as  a  purely  supernatural  organization.  View- 
ed under  this  objective  ideal  aspect,  it  may  be  defined, 
according  to  its  origin  and  end,  as  an  institution 
established  by  God  through  Christ  for  the  glory  of 
his  own  name  and  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  the 
bearer  of  all  God's  revelations,  the  channel  of  Chris  : 

*  Single  instances  of  such  as  have  died  in  faith  before 
they  could  be  baptized,  and  so  received  into  the  visible 
Church,  as  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  are  to  be  counted  ex- 
ceptions merely,  that  as  such  serve  to  establish  the  rule. 
The  old  Church  maxim  holds  here:  Non  defectus,  sed  con- 
temptus  sacramenti  damnat. 

f  From  xvptttxoj/  sc.  6cojua  or  xvpiaxtj  sc.  otxta,  Dominica,  as 
Basilica  from  jSacr^fv^,  Regia  from  rex.  The  w^ord  has  pass- 
ed from  the  Greek,  by  means  of  the  Gothic,  into  all  the 
German  dialects,  the  Swedish  Kyrka^  the  Danish  Kyrke, 
the  English  Churchy  &c.  Others  vrith  less  probability  de- 
rive it  from  the  old  German  kisen  or  kieren,  in  which  case 
it  would  correspond  with  the  Greek  sxxTiyjaoa,  in  the  sense 
of  the  called  or  chosen  (of  the  Lord)  electa.  The  name  de- 
notes sometimes  the  edifice,  sometimes  the  assembled 
congregation,  sometimes,  as  we  take  it  here,  the  organic 
complex  of  all  congregations.  It  involves  always,  however, 
a  reference  to  the  divine  origin  and  divine  intention  of  the 
Church. 
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tiatiity,  the  depository  of  all  the  life  powers  of  th© 
Redeemer,  the  habitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
apostle  Paul  styles  it  in  several  places  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  calls  believers  the  members  of  this 
body**  His  meaning  in  this  is,  that  Christ  dwells 
in  the  Church  as  an  organic  unity  of  different  per* 
sonalities  and  powers,  as  the  soul  in  the  body ;  and 
that  he  acts  through  it  as  his  organ,  just  as  our  soul 
by  means  of  the  body  shows  itself  active  and  exerts 
an  influence  upon  the  world. 

Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Church,  in  this  view,  rests 
on  the  supposition  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
with  his  people.  This  was  promised  to  his  disciples, 
and  so  to  the  Church  which  they  represented,  by  the 
Lord  himself.  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them,''  (Matth.  xxviii.  20:)  ^^  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  w^orld,"  (xxviii.  20.) 
He  says  not  simply,  My  Spirit,  or  My  consolation^ 
or  My  truth,  is  with  you  alway;  but,  /,  that  is,  my 
whole  person^  in  which  divinity  and  humanity  art 
inseparably  joined  together.  We  must  admit  then 
the  presence  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  Church — in- 
visible and  supernatural  of  course,  but  none  the  less 
real  and  efficient  on  this  account— in  his  whole  un- 
divided and  indivisible  glorified  personality,  with  all 
the  powers  that  belong  to  it,  whether  as  human  or 
divine. 

But  does  not  Christ  then,  since  his  ascension  to 
heaven,  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  from  whence  he 
shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead?  Over 
against  a  rude  contracted  exegesis,  which  unhappily 
is  too  often  to  be  met  with  still  even  on  the  part  of 
educated  theologians,  especially  on  the  sacramental 
question,  it  might  be  enough  to  answer  simply,  By 
all  means  !  The  right  hand  of  God,  however,  is  not 
bound  to  a  particular  place;  and  in  any  case  is  not  to 

*Rom.xii.  5.  1  Cor.  vi.  15;  xii.  27.  Ephes.  iv.  12;  v.  30. 
Coloss.  i.  24. 
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be  taken  literally,  but  denotes  his  Almighty  power, 
as  it  ujDholds  and  fills  the  whole  universe.  When 
we  pray  to  our  Father  in  heaven,  we  do  not  hereby 
deny  his  presence  upon  the  earth,  nor  conceive  of 
him  as  in  the  strict  sense  seated  upon  a  throne  in 
some  definite  locality  above  us.  This  would  be 
indeed  a  most  crass  and  fleshly  notion  of  God,  the 
omnipresent  absolute  Spirit.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  as  it  regards  Christ,  we  have  to  make  a 
distinction  psychologically  allowable,  between  his 
individual  and  generic  character;  in  order  to  har- 
monize different  scriptural  statements,  and  to  solve 
especially  the  difficulties,  which  connect  themselves 
for  the  understanding  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  standing  seal  and  pledge  of  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church.  We  say,  then, 
Christ  as  that  particular  human  individual  who  for- 
merly moved  through  Palestine,  a  man  among  other 
men,  is  no  longer  upon  the  earth  certainly,  not  even 
in  his  glorified  form,  and  will  only  appear  again 
when  he  shall  return  to  judge  the  world.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  room,  according  to  our  view,  to  think  of 
any  participation  of  his  individual  body,  as  such,  in 
the  eucharist,  or  of  any  corporeal  reception  whatever, 
whether  in  the  way  of  transubstantiation  or  consub- 
stantiation.  But  Christ  is  not  merely  a  single  man 
among  other  men ;  he  bears  at  the  same  time  a  uni- 
versal character ;  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  he  is 
the  representative  of  the  whole  race.  Hence,  the 
evangelist  says,  (John  i.  14)  not  'o  ^oyo^  av^pc^rco^  sysve'to^ 
which  would  denote  merely  a  human  individual,  but 
crapl  £y£V€to'^  to  show  that  he  assumed  humanity, 
or  the  general  human  nature.  The  designation,  dcoj 
-tov  av^pcoTtov,  so  frequently  applied  to  himself  by  our 
Lord,  involves  probably  the  idea,  that  he  was  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ideal  man,  in  whom  the  conception 
of  the  human  race  as  a  whole  was  fully  actualized, 
and  from  whom  as  the  source  of  a  new  creation  all 
regenerated  life  among  men  was  to  spring.     This 
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undoubtedly  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  when 
at  different  times,  (Rom. v.l2,ff;  lCor.xv.21,ff;  45,ff,) 
he  draws  a  parallel  between  Christ  and  the  first  man, 
and  styles  him  the  second  Adam.  Christ  bears 
the  same  relation  to  regenerate  humanity  or  the 
Church  that  is  borne  by  Adam  to  humanity  in  its 
natural,  fallen  and  as  such  dying  character.  They 
have  both  a  typical  significance;  each  standing  as  a 
head  to  the  whole  race.  Sin  and  death  came  into 
the  world  by  Adam,  righteousness  and  life  by  Jesus 

Christ.  'O  Ttf coT'05  av^^coTio^  sx  yf]?  ;^otxo^,  'o  SsvTfs^o^  aj/^fw- 
7io^  '0  pcu^toj  g|  ov^avov,  'Oco^  '0  ;tota;o^,  'toiovtoc  xav  ot  ;(^ot;cot. 
xav  ovo^  'o  STiov^avio^,  'toiovtoi  xao  ov  sriov^aviov  jcat  xa^coj 
«^o^£Cia^£i/  'trjv  eixova  'tov  x^^^^'^i  ^o^e^oi^ev  xav  TfTjv  svxova  ifov 
STiov^avcov,  (1  Cor.  XV.  47 49.) 

We  partake  thus  of  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  na- 
ture of  Adam,  truly  and  properly,  although  his  indi- 
vidual being,  as  a  particular  body  and  particular  soul, 
passes  not  over  into  our  persons.  We  are  of  his 
race,  we  have  part  in  the  general  qualities  of  his 
being,  as  well  as  in  his  sinfulness  and  mortality. 
^His  individual  person  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
world ;  but  his  generic  existence  is  still  present  really 
and  substantially,  though  not  under  a  specific  local 
form,  perpetuates  itself  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  root  of  the  natural 
tree  of  humanity,  from  which  the  vital  sap  flows 
continually  into  all  its  particular  branches.  Only  on 
the  ground  of  such  an  organic  conception  of  the  re- 
lation of  Adam  to  his  posterity,  can  the  church  doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin  and  its  Imputation  have  any 
rational  sense.*     And  so  also  it  is  only  on  the  sup- 

*  Dr.  Nevin  has  done  well  to  press  this  parallel  of  Paul, 
in  his  well  known  articles  on  Pseudo-protestantism,  for  his 
view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  There  can  be  no  doubt  for  one 
properly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
that  Calvin,  and  the  whole  Reformed  Church  in  its  most 
important  symbols,  which  were  all  formed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Calvin,  much  more  than  that  of  Zuingli,  held  a  real 
participation  in  the  eucharist  by  faith,  not  only  of  the  merit, 
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position  of  Ihe  indwelling  of  the  incarnate  Word  in 
the  Church,  a  like  intimate,  or  rather  far  more  in- 
timate mystical  life  union  of  Christ  with  believers, 

but  of  the  flesh  and  blood,  that  is  of  the  human  nature  of 
Christ.  To  the  known  passages  from  Calvin^s  Institutes, 
and  his  Controversy  with  Westphal,  I  will  here  add  one 
less  familiar,  which  is  particularly  clear.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Confessio  fidei  de  Eucharistia^  signed  by  Calrin,  Farel; 
Viret,  Bucer,  and  Capito,  in  the  year  1537.  It  is  there 
said:  Vitam  spiritualem,  quam  nobis  Christus  largitur 
non  in  eo  duntaxat  sitam  esse  confitemur,  quod  Spiritu 
suo  nos  vivificat,  sed  quod  Spiritus  etiam  sui  virtute  carnis 
sucB  vivificcB  nos  facit  participesj  qua  participatione  in  vitam 
ceternam  pascamur.  Itaque  cum  de  communione,  quam  cum 
Christo  fideles  habent,  loquimur,  non  minus  carni  et  sanguini 
ejus  communicare  ipsos  intelligimus  quam  spiritui,  ut  ita 
totum  Christum  possideant.  At  the  same  time,  the  Re- 
formed symbols  decidedly  reject  the  idea  of  a  local  pre- 
sence of  Christus  body,  which  in  this  form  is  in  heaven 
only*  and  Calvin  endeavours  to  solve  the  contradiction  that 
seems  to  lie  in  the  idea  of  communicating  with  an  absent 
object,  by  assuming  that  through  the  supernatural  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  case  of  believers,  the  soul  is  so 
raised  by  faith  to  heaven  as  to  come  within  the  life-giving 
influence  of  the  Saviour^s  body.  This  however  is  not 
properly  to  remove  the  difficulty,  but  only  to  transfer  it  to 
another  place;  yea  it  is  made  worse,  since  it  is  easier  to 
conceive  of  the  power  of  Christus  body  extending  itself  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  down  to  the  earth;  than  that  our  souls  should 
be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  Plainly,  the  Reformers 
were  not  willing  on  the  one  hand  to  let  go  the  exegetical 
significance  of  the  Lord^s  supper,  and  it  must  be  allowed 
they  preserved  it  in  substance;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  anxious  not  to  wrong  the  Biblical  declarations 
with  j-egard  to  Christ's  ascension,  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  and  returning  to  judge  the  world,  by  assuming  any 
such  presence  as  might  seem  to  overthrow  these  for  the 
understanding.  The  scientific  union  of  these  two  points 
they  did  not  reach;  and  it  is  just  here  accordingly  that  the 
eucharistic  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  needs  to  be  carried 
forward  to  a  more  complete  form.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
secured  by  the  distinction,  which  both  scripture  and  phi- 
losophy sanction,  between  the  individual  body  of  Christ 
now  enthroned  in  heaven,  and  the  generic  virtue  of  his 
human  nature  as  actively  present  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
entire  church. 
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that  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Atonement,  the 
Imputation     of    Christ's     merit,    and     Justification 
through  faith,  can  be  successfully  maintained  against 
Socinian  and  Rationalistic  objections.     The  Son  of 
God  became  man,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  ours; 
and  for  us  he  still  continues  man  in  eternity.     His 
humanity  then  must  avail  to  our  advantage:  only  by 
means  of  it,  can  we  be  permanently  united  with  the 
divine  nature.     Only  through  our   participation  in 
its  imperishable  vitality,  is  the  power  of  sin   and 
death  within  us  gradually  eradicated,   and    a    new 
glorified  body,  which  shall  be  like  his  own,  prepared 
for  our  use.     All  other  religions  aim  at  the  reconci- 
liation of  man  with  God.     But  they  either  fail  to 
reach  this  object  altogether,  or  at  most  it  is  secured 
imperfectly,  as  in  the  case  of  Judaism,  in  the  way  of 
prolepsis    or   shadowy  anticipation  of  Christianity 
itself     The  relation  which  holds  in  them  between 
founder  and  follower  is  merely  moral,  such  as  we 
acknowledge   towards   the   Reformers  and  Church 
Fathers.      The    specific    character   of  Christianity, 
on  the  contrary,  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  the  full 
reconciliation  and  enduring  life  union  of  man  with 
God,  centring  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.     The 
life  of  Christ,  which  is  neither  simply   divine  nor 
simply  human,  but  divine-human,  flows  over  by  the 
different  means  of  grace  to  believers,  so  that,  as  far 
as  their  new  nature  reaches,  they  do  not  live  them- 
selves, but  Christ  lives  in  them,  (comp.  Gal.  ii.  20.) 
The  Old  Testament  saints   could  not  be  said   to  be 
in  Moses,  or  in  Elias.     Of  believers  under  the  new 
dispensation,  however,  Paul   says,  continually,  they 
are  in  Christ,  that  is  in  living  union  with  him. 

All  this  involves  the  uninterrupted  presence  of 
Christ,  the  God-man,  in  and  among  his  people.  His 
absence  would  rob  us  of  the  root  of  our  religious  ex- 
istence from  which  all  living  sap  is  derived  into  the 
branches.  The  branch  would  be  separated  from  the 
vine,  and  must  of  necessity  wMther  (John  xv.  6;)  the 
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stream  would  be  cut  off  from  its  fountain,  and  must 
accordingly  fail.  Only  as  the  Church  has  part  in  the 
life  of  the  God-man,  does  she  stand  upon  a  rock 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  be  able  to 
prevail  (Matt.  xvi.  IS.)  "Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live 
also.  At  that  day,  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my 
Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you^^  (John  xiv.  19, 
20.)  In  the  Church,  Christ  carries  forward,  so  to 
speak,  his  divine  human  life,  heals  the  sick,  wakes 
the  dead  to  a  new  existence,  takes  even  young  chil- 
dren into  his  arms  by  baptism,  gives  believers  his 
atoning  flesh  and  blood  to  partake  of  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  speaks  by  his  word  and  ministers  comfort, 
peace  and  blessing  to^all  that  seek  his  grace,  is  cru- 
cified anew  by  the  hostile  world  in  the  persecutions 
of  his  people,  but  still  repeats  also  his  glorious  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  and  continues  evermore  to 
visit  his  little  flock,  assembled  with  one  accord  for 
prayer,  with  the  fulness  of  light  and  life  by  his  Holy 
Spirit. 

A  right  conception  of  the  Church  is  indispensable 
for  a  living  apprehension  and  satisfactory  exhibition 
of  its  history.  This  is  itself  indeed,  in  one  respect, 
the  product  of  a  thorough  insight  into  its  actual 
development,  the  result  of  deep  exegetical  and  his- 
torical study;  but  in  another  respect,  it  is  the  5/?  mVt^^ 
rector^  the  conducting  genius  of  the  Church  historian. 
The  relation  here  is  that  of  reciprocal  light  and  con- 
firmation. Only  the  art  which  has  wrought  with 
master  hand  the  wondrous  dome  of  Church  history, 
furnishes  at  the  same  time  the  key  for  understanding 
it.  Without  its  guidance,  we  see  indeed  the  solemn 
earnest  halls,  the  lofty  walls,  and  gigantic  towers; 
but  we  cannot  understand  their  deep  symbolic  mean- 
ing, the  high  and  vast  ideas  that  have  taken  body  in 
their  external  forms.  Hence  it  is  that  such  works  on 
Church  History  as  those  of  Engelhardt  and  Giese- 
/er,  for  instance,  however  distinguished  and  valuable 
for  their  thorough  learning,  still  leave  the  deepest 
4 
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theological  want  unsatisfied,  as  having  no  true  idea  o( 
the  Church.*     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  with  Nean- 
der,  also,  this  idea  comes  less  clearly  and  distinctly 
into  view,  than  one  could  wish,  especially  now  when 
the  Church  forms  the  life  question  of  the  time.     Gue- 
ricke^  who  borrows  so  slavishly  and  for  a  man  of 
learning  so   very  unbecomingly  from   Neander  in 
other  respects,  shows  himself  independent  of  him 
here  at  least,  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  strong  church 
feeling;  though  under  a  very  one-sided  and  exclusive 
form,  since  the  idea  of  the  true  Church  is  for  him 
identical  with  Lutheranism  and  the  Form  of  Concord. 
Let  us  now  come  to  some  right  understanding, 
before  we  go  further,  on  the  nature  of  History,    The 
term  denotes  in  its  objective  sense  the  general  course 
of  events;  subjectively,  the  representation  of  these 
events.    This  definition,  however,  requires  to  be  made 
more  particular,  so  soon  as  History  comes  to  be  han- 
dled as  a  science.     Only  that  can  be  called  historical^ 
I  strictly  speaking,  which  has  exercised  a  determining 
f  influence  upon  the  progress  of  humanity,  and  which 
I  has  become  incorporated  with  the  image  of  its  life  at 
I  any  given  time.     Thus,  for  example,  the  appearance 
I  of  Luther  at  Worms  is  in  an  eminent  sense  historical, 
and  in  truth  world-historical;  while  his  domestic  and 
private  movements,  though  having  the  character  of 
events,  are  only  so  far  historical,  as  they  may  serve 
to    illustrate    and    explain    his   importance    for    the 
Church,  his  character  as  a  Reformer. 

As  every  single  individual  has  his  history,  so  has 
humanity  also  as  a  whole.  Its  biography  is  Univer- 
sal or  World  History.  Revelation  and  enlightened 
reason  teach  us,  to  look  upon  the  human  race  as  a 
single  family,  which  has  sprung  from  one  and  the  same 
common  ancestor,  and  tends  towards  the  same  end, 
the  exhibition  of  God\s  glory.     Hence  the  history  of 

*  Comp.  R.  Hasse's  Review  of  Engelhardt's  Manual  of 
Church  History,  in  the  Berl,  Jahrb.  fur  wissensch  Kritiky 
1835,  Bd.  I.  S.  543. 
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the  world  must  be  conducted  also  as  a  living  organ- 
ism, in  which  the  irresistible  onward  movement  of 
humanity  towards  this  end,  the  struggle  of  centuries  to 
actualize  in  full  the  deep  meaning  of  life,  may  be 
fairly  represented.  The  histories  of  particular  na- 
tions form  the  members  of  this  organic  body;  through 
which,  under  all  difference  of  character,  and  calling, 
and  position,  and  circumstances,  one  life  blood  still 
flows,  and  in  which  the  idea  of  humanity,  as  formed 
from  God  and  for  God,  dwells  as  a  single  soul.  All 
nations  however  are  not  historical,  any  more  than  all 
individuals;  but  only  such  as  have  made  themselves 
felt  in  a  living  way  upon  the  actual  development, 
inward  and  outward,  of  the  world's  life  as  a  whole. 
The  Hottentots,  Caffrarians,  Negroes  and  New  Zea- 
landers,  for  instance,  have  thus  far  played  no  part 
whatever  in  the  grand  drama  of  history.  Paganism 
in  general,  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  material  merely,  which  must  be 
Christianized  in  the  first  place,  before  it  can  fall  into 
the  stream  of  historical  development;  like  the  child, 
which  has  not  yet  come  to  years  of  responsibility, 
and  can  take  no  position  of  its  own  accordingly  in 
human  society. 

As  nations  which  have  come  to  free  action,  and 
individuals  that  reciprocally  complete  one  another, 
form  thus  the  factors  of  world-history,  so  we  are 
to  recognise  in  different  periods  the  several  stadia, 
inwardly  connected  and  flowing  necessarily  one  out 
of  another,  through  which  the  idea  of  humanity 
must  proceed,  in  order  to  come  always  to  a  more 
complete  realization  and  exhibition  of  its  own  na- 
ture. Every  period  has  a  distinct  character,  which 
is  impressed  more  or  less  on  all  its  movements  and 
tendencies.  This  is  denominated  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  world  spirit,  or 
the  spirit  of  humanity  itself,  at  a  particular  point  of 
its  age.  For  humanity,  like  the  single  man  of  which 
it  is  organically  composed,  passes  through  Ihe  stages 
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of  childhood,  earlier  and  later  youth,  and  manhood, 
onwards  to  old  age.  In  a  general  way,  we  may 
style  the  history  of  the  Oriental  world,  where  the  na- 
tions still  stand  wholly  under  the  rod  of  absolute  pow- 
er, the  childhood  and  boyhood  of  our  race;  Greece, 
the  land  of  freedom,  sprightliness  and  fancy,  its 
youth;  Rome,  full  of  calculation  and  action,  its  man- 
hood; and  the  period  since  Christianity,  its  old  age,  as 
surpassing  in  reason  and  wisdom  all  its  previous  life. 
At  the  same  time,  every  period  and  every  peo- 
ple has  also  its  several  ages  of  life  through  which 
to  pass;  and  then  we  must  say  again  that  Chris- 
tianity, as  such,  includes  a  new  course  of  develop- 
ment, peculiar  to  itself  and  essentially  different  from 
all  that  went  before.  Religion  in  this  form  is  not 
to  be  viewed  as  an  advance  simply  upon  the  Jewish 
system,  exalting  it  to  a  higher  state.  It  must  be  re- 
garded rather  as  a  new  creation,  by  which  a  new 
principle,  a  divine  life  is  communicated  to  humanity 
itself.  Christianity  forms  the  turning  point  of  the 
world's  history;  and  Christ,  the  true  pole  star  of  the 
whole,  is  the  centre  also  around  which  all  revolves; 
the  key,  as  the  great  historian  John  von  Muller  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  expressed  himself,  which 
alone  can  unlock  the  sense  of  all  that  has  taken  place 
before  his  advent  or  since.  In  Christ,  the  ideal  of 
humanity  has  been  actualized.  All  history  before 
him  must  be  viewed  as  a  preparation  for  his  pre- 
sence; a  preparation,  which  in  Judaism  carried  a 
positive  character,  in  the  way  of  progressive  revela- 
tions and  condescensions  on  the  part  of  God;  while 
in  Paganism  it  was  more  negative,  a  helpless  struggle 
upwards  on  the  part  of  man.  All  history  since 
Christ,  finds  its  central  movement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  divine  principle  of  life,  which  he  has 
introduced  into  human  nature,  and  which  is  des- 
tined gradually  to  take  all  up  into  its  own  element, 
as  revealed  in  his  person.  In  this  view  it  becomes 
Church  History. 
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We  are  now  to  consider  more  closely  the  idea  6{ 
Church  History  itself.  In  this,  there  are  very  dif- 
ferent views*  The  principal  of  these,  as  measured  by 
their  historical  significance,  we  proceed  to  examine. 
Church  history  itself,  like  every  other  theological 
discipline,  has  its  own  history;  having  reached  the 
high  position  it  now  occupies,  only  by  degrees,  and 
through  a  series  of  imperfect  eiflforts,  previously 
put  forth  for  the  purpose.  We  distinguish,  in  its 
course  of  development,  three  periods.  The  first  two 
stand  related  to  each  other  as  extremes.  By  sur- 
mounting both,  in  the  way  of  a  true  reconciliation, 
that  higher  view  has  come  to  prevail,  which  enters 
clearly  into  the  ground  of  all  the  more  important 
works  of  modern  German  science  in  this  department. 

I.    THE    ORTHODOX    HISTORIOGRAPHY. 

As  the  fact  goes  always  before  its  representation, 
so  it  was  necessary  for  the  Church  to  act  and  form 
material,  before  there  could  be  any  history  of  it  in 
the  subjective  sense.  The  first  and  most  incomplete 
form  of  ecclesiastical  history,  was  the  simple  record 
of  the  recollections,  which  the  Church  had  of  its  past 
doings  and  fortunes — brought  together  usually  in  a 
mere  outward  way,  in  their  chronological  order.— 
Such  chronicles  and  annals  constitute,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  almost  the  only  attempts 
that  were  made  in  the  way  of  historical  representa- 
tion; of  immense  value,  of  course,  as  collections  of 
material;  but  still  no  more  than  attempts  at  history, 
we  may  say,  as  consisting  of  such  collections  only. 
Church  History  as  a  science  commences,  where  the 
Church  comes  to  reflect  upon  herself;  where  the  his- 
torian brings  his  own  judgment  into  his  work,  and 
represents  his  matter,  so  as  to  put  life  into  it  spirit- 
ually, from  some  particular  point  of  view.  The  first 
stand-point  which  presents  itself  to  us  here,  is   that 

of  the  earlier  orthodoxy^  as  well  Roman  Catholic  as 

4* 
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Protestant.  We  may  style  it  the  stand-point  of 
established  orthodoxy,  (der  fertigen  orthodoxie,)  and 
exclusive  ecclesiasticism.^  It  consists  in  general, 
in  this,  that  the  Church,  with  her  whole  system  of 
doctrine  and  life,  is  regarded  as  something  complete 
from  the  start;  and  is  thus  made  to  stand,  under 
some  particular  received  visible  form  in  abstract 
opposition  to  all  diverging  sects,  as  the  absolute  and 
only  legitimate  representative  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Outward  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Church,  by 
its  growth  in  the  way  of  missionary  activity  and 
aggression  upon  the  world,  are  of  course  admitted; 
but  all  idea  of  an  inward  development  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Church  itself,  is  rejected.  This  general 
maxim,  however,  must  assume  practically,  a  different 
form  in  the  Roman  Catholic  consciousness,  from 
what  is  found  to  be  in  the  Protestant. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Method  of  History. 

If  any  system  may  be  said  to  have  become  what 
it  is  historically,  this  must  be  affirmed  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  both  as  it  regards  its  outward  form  and  its 
inward  constitution.  What  an  immense  distance 
between  the  Galilean  fisherman,  who  as  a  common 
presbyter  (1  Peter,  v.  1,)  not  as  a  lord  over  the  flock 
but  as  its  example  (verse  3,)  travels  from  place  to 
place,  in  poor  raiment,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
(1  Cor.  ix.  5,)  to  proclaim  the  simple  word  of  the 
cross  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles:  and  a  Gregory  VII. 
with  his  unyielding  hierarchic  pride,  and  his  inexo- 
rable anathemas  directed  against  all  married  priests 
as  whoremongers  and  adulterers;  or  an  Innocent  III, 
who  arrayed  in  gorgeous  pontifical  attire,  and  bearing 

^  I  may  remark  here,  that  I  place  no  particular  weight 
either  on  this  designation,  or  on  the  designations  employed 
in  the  case  of  the  other  two  stand-points,  as  there  is  no 
authority,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  requiring  their 
use.  If  any  can  be  furnished  more  significant  and  com- 
prehensive, they  will  be  cheerfully  adopted. 
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the  triple  crown  upon  his  head,  reverently  eneom* 
passed  with  different  patriarchs,  Seventy*one  metropo- 
litans and  superior  prelates,  four  hundred  and  twelve 
bishops,  nine  hundred  abbots  and  priors,  the  lights 
of  learning,  and  the  ambassadors  of  almost  all  the 
princes  of  Europe,  at  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  as 
the  holy  and  infallible  father  of  the  whole  family  of 
Christian  nations,  orders  with  dictatorial  spirit  all 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  whether  outward  or  in- 
ward, decrees  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens,  and 
treats  the  most  powerful  kings  of  the  earth  as  mere 
vassals,  who  hold  their  crowms  in  fief  from  him  as 
the  vicegerent  of  Christ  upon  the  earth !  How  much 
labour  of  the  deepest  thinkers,  what  changes,  yea, 
contradictions  in  opinion,  what  devices  and  circui- 
tous courses  of  religious  thought,  lie  between  the 
extremely  simple  and  indefinite  doctrinal  views  of 
the  apostolical  fathers  and  apologists  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  and  the  wonderful  scholastic 
system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  carried  out  in  the  most 
insignificant  subtleties  in  the  way  of  question,  dis- 
tinction and  division,  or  the  symbolical  settlement 
of  its  main  results  in  the  Concilium  Tridentinum! 
Through  what  struggles  of  centuries,  through  what 
diseases,  relapses  and  recoveries,  was  it  not  necessary 
for  the  monastic  institution  to  pass,  before  it  could 
work  its  way  upwards  from  the  renowned  poverty 
of  the  hermit  Anthony  in  the  Lybian  desert,  to  the 
mighty  orders  which  embraced  and  ruled  all  West- 
ern Christendom,  in  the  thirteenth  century !  What 
a  chasm,  what  conflicts  of  the  principle  of  image 
worship  with  the  principle  of  image  war,  between 
the  simple,  almost  puritanic  worship  of  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  outwardly  imposing,  mysterious 
pomp  of  the  mediaeval  religious  service! 

All  this,  for  the  unprejudiced  view,  is  something 
more  than  merely  outward  change,  in  the  case  of 
J  which  the   interior  state  might  be   supposed  to   re- 
main always  the  same.     Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
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iVer,  the  Roman  Catholic  historians  down  to  the 
time  of  Stolberg,  Bitter,  and  DoUuigeVj  maintain 
in  substance  the  principle  of  stability  5  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  the  more  recent  and  liberal  among 
them  have  been  forced  to  yield  more  or  less  to  the 
powerful  pressure  of  Protestant  criticism,  at  least  in 
subordinate  points,  in  the  sphere  particularly  of  the 
utterly  untenable  fables  of  the  hierarchy.  All  that 
has  come  at  any  time  to  general  authority  in  the  pa- 
pacy, having  impressed  upon  it  thus  the  seal  of  the 
infallible  church,  is  referred  to  an  immediately  divine 
origin;  found  partly  in  the  Bible,  and  partly  in  an 
oral  tradition  claiming  to  be  derived  from  the 
apostles,  on  the  maxim  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  un- 
derstood in  an  outward  and  literal  way:  Teneamus, 
quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  credi- 
tum  est.  The  Council  of  Trent  expresses  the  fullest 
conviction,  that  all  its  decisions,  doctrinal  and  moral, 
were  drawn  through  the  medium  of  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  bishops  from  the  very  time  of  the 
apostles.^ 

According  to  this  assumption,  for  instance,  the 
declaration  of  Christ  to  Peter,  Matt.  xvi.  18,  and  the 
delivery  to  him  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, contain  in  themselves  the  full  idea  of  the  papacy. 
When  the  Lord  says,  "  He  that  eateth  of  this  bread 
shall  live  for  ever,'^  (John  vi.  51 — 58;)  when  Paul 
separates  the  cup  from  the  bread  by  an  or,  (1  Cor* 
xi.  27;)  when  Luke  mentions  of  the  first  Christians 
with  approbation,  that  they  continued  steadfastly  in 

^  Sacrosancta  OBCumenica  et  generalis  Trid.  Synodug, 
perspiciensj  hanc  veritatem  et  disciplinam  contineri  in  li- 
bris  scriptis  et  sine  scripto  traditionibus,  quae  ab  ipsius 
Christo  ore  ab  Apostolis  acceptasj  aut  ab  ipsis  Apostolis 
Spiritu  S.  dictante  quasi  per  manus  Iraditae  ad  nos  usque 
pervenerunt — traditiones  ipsas — tanquam  vel  oretenus  a 
Christo  vel  a  Sp.  S.  dictatas  et  continua  successione  in  Ec- 
clesia  catholica  conservalas.  pari  pietatis  affectu  ac  vene- 
rantia  suscipil  et  veneratur.  Sess.  iv.  dec.  1.  This  princi-  , 
pie  is  repeated  often  in  the  case  of  single  doctrines,  as,  S. 
xii.  c.  4;,  xiii.  c.  8,  xiv.  c.  5,  xxi.  c,  9,  &c. 
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"the  breaking  of  bread/^  without  any  notice  of  the 
cup;  this  all  is  enough  of  itself  to  justify  commu- 
nion in  one  kind.  In  the  imposition  of  hands  by 
Paul  and  John,  after  previous  baptism  in  the  case  of 
the  Samaritan  converts  (Acts  viii.  16^  17,)  is  found 
the  actual  sacrament  of  confirmation;  in  the  remarka- 
ble passage  (Eph.  v.  25 — 32,)  the  sacrament  of 
marriage;  in  the  casual  direction  of  James  to  anoint 
a  sick  brother  with  oil,  (iv.  14,)  the  sacrament  of 
extreme  unction ;  in  the  remark  of  our  Lord  on  vo- 
luntary eunuchs  (Matt.  xix.  12,)  and  PauPs  wish  that 
all  might  be  like  himself  as  regarded  marriage  (1  Cor. 
vii.  7,)  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  as  a  divine  ordi- 
nance. When  historical  testimonies  are  wanting 
altogether,  the  strict  Romanists  find  a  convenient 
refuge  in  the  wilful  assumption  of  a  disciplina  ar- 
cani;  according  to  which,  certain  apostolical  doctrines 
and  practices,  which  are  first  mentioned  and  ecclesi- 
astically established  at  a  later  period,  are  supposed 
for  various  reasons,  the  fear  for  example  of  profana- 
tion on  the  part  of  Jews  and  Pagans,  or  a  tender  re- 
gard to  the  weakness  of  catechumens,  to  have  been 
originally  kept  secret.  When,  finally,  clear  testi- 
monies speak  directly  against  them ;  as,  for  instance, 
where  pope  Gelasius,  of  the  fifth  century,  expressly 
affirms  that  the  nature  of  the  bread  and  wine  re- 
mains in  the  eucharist,  or  where  pope  JVicholas  /.,  of 
the  ninth  century,  in  his  second  letter  to  the  empe- 
ror Michael,  teaches  the  true  presence  of  Christ^s 
body  in  this  sacrament,  without  transmutation  ;  these 
zealous  historians  and  dogmatists  do  violence  both  to 
the  subject  and  themselves,  by  calling  in  question 
the  genuineness  of  the  documents  thus  brought  into 
view. 

If  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline  have 
been  at  all  times  the  sam.e,  they  must  remain  the 
same  also  for  all  time  to  come.  Were  the  entire 
structure  of  the  Church  regarded  only  as  the  product 
of  a  necessary  historical  process,  having  a  right  hu- 
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manly  to  be  what  it  has  been  in  its  own  time,  it 
would  not  be  so  bad.  But  the  jus  hinnanum  is 
made  to  pass  here  always  for  Vkjus  divinum^ihejus 

historicinn  for  a  jus  absolutum.  What  has  once 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Church,  is  constituted  a 
law  obligatory  for  all  time. 

So  far  as  the  sects  are  concerned,  the  historical 
theory  now  before  us  reserves  to  the  Catholic,  that 
is  to  the  Roman  Church,  the  exclusive  possession  of* 
God's  truth  and  Spirit,  as  being  invested  in  fact  with 
the  attribute  of  infallibility.  AH  tendencies  that  set 
themselves  in  opposition  to  its  authority,  including  of 
course  the  whole  interest  of  Protestantism  with  all 
its  mighty  achievements,  are  regarded  as  heretical 
and  schismatical,  the  working  of  Satanic  wickedness 
against  the  divine  will  itself.  As  such,  they  exclude 
all  hope  of  salvation.  Extra  ecclesiam  Roinanam^ 
nulla  salus.  They  are  not  allowed  even  the  merit  of 
having  assisted  the  orthodox  Church,  in  coming  to  a 
clear  consciousness  of  her  own  vocation,  and  in  bring- 
ing her  dogmas  to  proper  perfection  for  the  under- 
standing. They  are  made  to  be  the  outward  occa- 
sion only,  by  which  the  Church  has  been  led  to  utter 
in  the  way  of  formal  decree  against  the  manifestation 
of  heresy,  what  she  had  held  materially  in  its  full 
completeness  from  the  beginning.* 

*I  may  be  permitted  here,  to  say  a  word  at  least  in  the 
form  of  a  note,  on  the  late  publication  of  Jolin  Henry  New- 
man: '-An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, New  York,  Appleton  k  Co.  1846.''  It  forms  his 
defence  of  the  long  expected  and  entirely  natural  transition 
he  has  made  recently  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  very  title  seems  to  contradict  what  we  have  here 
given  as  the  character  of  the  Romanist  view  of  history. 
He  holds,  in  fact^  a  certain  kind  of  development  in  the 
Church,  and  fancies  that  he  has  in  this  the  later  Catholic 
theologians,  De  Maistre  and  M'dhler  on  his  side.  So  far  as 
this  goes,  it  forms  a  concession  in  favour  of  Protestant 
science,  and  involves,  to  the  same  extent,  a  departure  from 
the  strict  sense  of  Romanist  principle.  It  is  doubtful,  ac- 
cordingly, whether  it  will  be  sustained  by  theologians  in 
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Historical  Method  of  the  Older  Protestant  Orthodoxy. 

The  Reformation  had  from  its  commencement  pro- 
perly a  practical  character,  but  was  still  sustained  and 
carried  throughout  by  the  power  of  ideas.  It  in- 
cluded then  necessarily  a  regeneration  in  full  of  theo- 

this  Church.  Professor  Butler,  in  a  late  article  in  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Journal,  (N.  Y.  Churchman,  Feb.  14th,  1846.) 
remarks  on  this  point:  "I  must  in  the  first  place  observe 
that  it  is  much  more  than  doubtful,  how  far  Mr.  Newman's 
doctrine  is  at  all  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church,  or  would  be  regarded  by  its  authorities  as  any 
other  than  a  most  perilous  innovation.  Convenient  as  it  may 
now  be  to  tolerate  it,  (or  any  thing  else  from  the  same 
author,)  for  temporary  purposes,  and  to  meet  the  present 
state  of  speculation,  I  shall  be  much  surprised,  if  as  the 
controversy  proceeds,  it  be  not  in  substance  disavowed  as 
a  private  and  unauthorized  hypothesis.''  The  reviewer 
then  appeals  to  a  judgment  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  to  vari- 
ous declarations  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  the 
principle  of  stability  is  asserted  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms.  Still,  however,  Mr.  Newman's  conception  of  de- 
velopment is  not  so  perilous  for  Rome  as  the  mere  name 
might  imply,  and  diifers  very  materially  from  ours.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  he  allows  this  development  to  hold  only 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  direction;  so  that  Protestantism  is 
regarded  as  a  falling  away  from  history,  and  of  course  an 
abiding  progressive  corruption.  Then  again,  with  his  view 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  every  Roman  Catholic 
development  is  for  him  of  force  for  all  time;  whilst  we  can 
see  in  the  papacy  for  instance,  only  a  temporary  form  of 
church  government,  necessary  for  the  wants  of  a  particu- 
lar period.  Finally,  in  the  application  of  his  principle  to 
concrete  points,  he  still  approximates  again  to  the  Roman- 
ist stand-point;  since  the  slightest  and  most  indistinct 
hints  of  Christian  antiquity,  are  taken  as  sufficient  proofs  by 
themselves  for  the  existence  at  the  time  of  doctrines  and 
practices  that  belong  to  a  much  later  period ;  thus  at  bot- 
tom referring  all  again  to  apostolical  or  with  different  ex- 
pression, to  divine  authority.  Romanism  cannot  give  up 
the  principle  of  stability,  without  unsettling  its  own  foun- 
dations. The  broad  difference  between  our  view  of  the 
development  of  the  church,  and  that  presented  by  Mr. 
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logy,  which  is  only  the  form  in  which  the  life  of  re- 
ligion is  brought  to  scientific  consciousness.  The 
science  was  emancipated  from  the  chains  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  and  referred  to  the  formal  princi- 
ple of  Protestantism,  the  holy  scriptures  as  the  living 
fountain  and  only  rule  of  all  saving  divine  knowledge. 
This  brought  into  the  foreground,  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible;  which  now  acquired,  through  Luther^ 
Melajicthon^  CamerariuSj  Zuingli,  (Ecolampadi- 
uSy  and  still  more  through  Calvin  and  Beza^  an  im- 
pulse, a  force  and  vigour,  freshness  and  life,  depth  and 
fulness  of  spirit,  which  cast  into  the  shade  not  only 
the  sparse  performances  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  this 
department,  but  even  the  whole  Patristic  period  itself. 
On  this  biblical  ground  arose  a  renovated  Dogmatik, 
whose  most  brilliant  incomparable  monuments  are 
presented  to  us,  in  Melancthon^s  Loci  Theologici, 
and  the  Institutio  Christianse  Religionis  of  Calvin. 
By  reason  of  the  organic  connexion  among  all 
branches  of  theology,  Church  History  was  required 
also  to  undergo  a  change,  as  soon  as  the  Protestant 
principle  came  to  be  applied  to  this  department. 
This  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  age  of  the 
Reformation  itself,  primarily  in  the  *' Magdeburg 
Centuries"  and  the  '^Catalogus  Testium  Veritatis,'' 
by  Flacius.  In  the  period  immediately  following, 
the  Lutheran  Church  was  more  occupied  with  dog- 
matic, than  with  exegetical  and  historical  studies; 
still  a  certain  view  of  Church  History  lay  at  the 
ground  of  the  school  divinity  of  the  age,  which 
is  extensively  interwoven  with  all  its  representations 
of  Christian  doctrine.     The  Reformed  theologians,  on 

Newman,  will  be  made  to  appear  more  clearly  as  we  pro- 
ceed. Meanwhile,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  book  in 
question  might  be  subjected  to  a  separate  review  of  a 
m.ore  earnest  character  than  it  is  likely  to  receive  among 
us  at  this  time.  Too  many  of  our  critics,  in  their  immense 
Protestant  self-complacency,  to  which  all  is  clear  and 
settled  long  ago  as  regards  the  whole  subject,  are  utterly 
disqualified  for  every  task  of  this  kind. 
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the  other  hand,  besides  giving  their  attention  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  employed  themselves 
in  a  number  of  cases   with    particular   portions  of 
Church  History,  chiefly  in  a  controversial  way;  and 
produced  accordingly,  in  the  course  of  the  period 
here  noticed,  many  works,  which,  for  the  learning  of 
their  details,  and  their  critical  acumen,  carry  with 
them  in  part  at  least  a  permanent  value.     The  most 
celebrated  names  on  this  list  are,  among  the  French, 
Du  Plessis,  Morney,  Pierre  du  Moulin,  Jean  Daille 
(Dallceus,)  Dav,  Blondel,  Saumaise  (Salmasius,)  the 
two  Basnages ;  among  the  English   Us  her  ^  Pearson, 
Beveridge,  Burnet,  Dodwell,  Bingham^  Bull,  Cave,  and 
Grabe.     Of  histories  bearing  a  general  character  may 
be  named  particularly  those  by  /.  Holtinger,  Span- 
heim,  J.  Basnage,  Jablonsky,  Turretin,  and  Venema. 

The    emancipation,   however,    from    the    Roman 
stand-point  was  accomplished  only  by  degrees.     It 
was  changed  as  to  material,  in  the  first  place,  but  re- 
mained formally  the  same;  so  that  it  is  to  be  compre- 
hended still  under  the  same  general  view.     We  shall 
now  attempt  to   characterize  somewhat  more   par- 
ticularly, this  orthodox  protestant  method  of  history. 
In  the  first  place,  the  conception  of  the  Church 
became  more  broad  and  spiritual.     It  was  no  long- 
er identified  with  the  communion  of  Rome.     Ele- 
ments of  evangelical  truth  and  Christian  life,  were 
recognised   in  the  sects  also  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  were  the  object  of  Rome's  severe  persecution. 
It  was  generally  admitted  indeed  that  the  Lord  had 
at  all  times  reserved  a  people  for  himself,  even  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  pope;  but  what  might  be 
called  Roman  properly  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
papacy  with  its  institutions  was  regarded  as  an  apos- 
tacy  from  the  true  church,  towards  which  the  posture 
of  a  simply  negative  criticism  was  accordingly  main- 
tained.    After   the  Reformation   it   was   no  longer 
possible  to  look  upon  the  Roman  as  the  absolutely 
true  church.     It  took  the  character  of  a  heresy,  a 
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sort  of  hardened  Judaism;  whilst  to  Protestantism  was 
now  assigned  the  place,  wdiich  had  been  previously 
claimed  by  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  this  material  change,  however, 
the  church  continued  to  be  for  these  historians  also 
something  complete  in  its  nature  from  the  beginning, 
not  needing  nor  admitting  any  proper  development. 
All  activity  in  the  sphere  of  doctrine,  was  appre- 
hended only  under  the  form  either  of  a  vindication 
or  denial  of  the  truth,  as  orthodoxy  or  heresy.  The 
orthodox  was  the  stable,  always  agreeing  with  itself; 
the  heretical  appeared  as  the  subject  of  perpetual 
change;  so  that  the  history  of  doctrines  resolved  it- 
self at  last  into  a  mere  history  of  heresies.  The 
apostolical  fathers  and  early  Christian  apologists  al- 
ready exhibited  the  full  system  of  truth  in  a  pure 
form;  the  general  councils  established  it  symbolically 
in  opposition  to  different  heresies;  the  papacy  over- 
whelmed it  with  unscriptural  and  superstitious  tra- 
ditions. Still  it  was  always  present  beneath  this 
rubbish,  as  gold  covered  with  dross,  and  was  brought 
more  or  less  into  view  by  the  so  called  ^'witnesses 
of  the  truth,"  the  Waldenses^  TVickliffe^  H^iss, 
John  PTesselySf^c;  till  the  Reformation  finally  raised 
it  again  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  Tn  this  view,  ac- 
cordingly, the  great  religious  movement  of  the  16th 
century  itself  forms  no  proper  advance  of  church 
life  and  consciousness,  but  a  simple  process  of  puri- 
fication, a  return  to  the  original  truth  of  the  scrip- 
tures and"  the  stand-point  of  the  first  few  centuries. 
The  entire  Protestant  system  was  supposed  to  be 
found  immediately  and  literally  in  the  Bible,  even  in 
the  Old  Testament  itself,  and  in  the  practice  and 
life  of  the  first  period  of  the  Church;  so  that  the 
whole  intermediate  history  was  made  to  sink  in  fact 
into  the  character  of  an  unmeaning  and  useless  epi- 
sode. While  the  Reformers  always  laid  great  weight 
on  the  agreement  of  their  views  with  Jeroine^  Jiu- 
gitstine,  Cyimauj  Athanasius^  <§*c.,  their  followers 
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of  the  17th  centuiy  Vv^ent  still  further.  The  Eng- 
lish Episcopalians,  in  particular,  made  it  their  busi- 
ness, to  establish  a  perfect  identity  between  the  pri- 
mitive Church  and  their  own.  In  this  effort  they 
showed  themselves  often  mare  unhistorieal,  and  less 
favourable  to  the  idea  of  development,  than  even  the 
Romanists  themselves.  So,  for  example,  the  learned 
Dr\  George  Bull^  in  his  celebrated  Defence  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  undertakes  to  show  that  the  ante- 
Nicene  fathers  taught  in  full  all  that  this  creed  con- 
tains, and  that  all  differences  which  appear  in  the 
case  are  formal  onl}^,  not  affecting  the  substance  at 
any  point.^  The  distinguished  Jesuit  Dionysius 
Petavius  was  sufficiently  free  from  prejudice  not  to 
deny  absolutely  the  fact  of  some  difference  of  doc- 
trine in  this  period ;  and  indeed  went  so  far  as  to  al- 
low even  that  the  Arian  heresy  itself  had  appeared 
among  the  earlier  forms  of  thinking  in  the  Church, t 
For  this,  however,  Bull  blames  him  strongl}^,  and 
thinks  that  such  a  concession  must  overthrow  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  the  fathers,  and  give  the 
Church  a  right  also  to  form  new  dogmas.  As  it  re- 
gards  government  and  worship,  the    more    liberal 

^  Defensio  Fidei  Nicen®,  etc.  ed.  Grabe,  Londoiij  1703, 
Prooem.  p.  5:  Scilicet  hie  operis  et  incGBpti  nostri  scopus, 
hoc  institutiam  est  i3t  clare  ostendamus,  quod  de  Fihi  divini- 
tate  contra  Arium  aliosque  hssreticos  staliierant  Patres  Ni- 
caenij  idem  reipsa^  (quam  aliis  fortasse  nonnumquam  ver- 
bis alioque  loquendi  modo,)  docuisse  Patres  ac  Doctores 
ecclesias  probati  ad  unum  omnes,  qui  ante  tempora  Synodi 
NicaensB  ab  ipsa  usque  apostolorura  CBtate  flomemnt. 

f  De  Theol.  Dogmatibus.  De  Trinit.  1. 5,  7  and  8;  2.  In  this, 
however,  other  Catholic  theologians  decidedly  differ  from 
Petavius.  Thus,  according  to  Klee.  the  approximation  of 
the  earUer  apologists  to  Tritheism  or  Subordinationism  is 
merely  apparent,  and  to  be  accounted  for  satisfactorily,  from 
the  imperfection  of  human  language,  generally  and  of  the 
theological  language  of  this  period  in  particular  (Lehrb.  der 
Dogmengeschichte^  Mainz^  1837,  Th.  i.  S.  162.)  Passages 
that  sound  like  subordination  in  Origen,  he  charges  to  the 
account  of  some  unknown  forger.     (S.  166,  comp.  S.  192.) 
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among  the  earlier  Protestant  historians,  have  indeed 
acknowledged  changes^even  within  the  true  Church; 
but  then  they  look  upon  these  as  the  accidental  rise 
and  disappearance  merely  of  indifferent  ceremonies. 
At  the  same  time,  there  have  not  been  wanting  those 
among  the  Reformed,  to  whom  the  Presbyterian 
system  has  seemed  fully  identical  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  age  of  Clemens  Romanus ;  as  in- 
deed such  are  to  be  met  with  still.  So  Protestant 
Episcopalians  have  found  their  three  orders  in  the 
same  way,  directly  in  the  New  Testament ;  yea, 
Lutherans  even  failed  not  to  appear  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  who  believed,  that  they  could  very 
satisfactorily  establish  the  Consistorial  and  Territo- 
rial order  of  their  government  churches  from  the 
Old  Testament! 

The  view  taken  also  of  the  relation  between  the 
reigning  Church  and  dissenting  bodies,  remained 
formally  the  same  that  it  had  been  before  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  conception  of  history;  namely,  that  of 
exclusive  ecclesiasticism.  Tendencies  and  views 
which  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  established  church 
doctrines,  were  not  brought  into  any  inward  con- 
nexion with  the  historical  life  of  the  Church  itself, 
but  were  set  over  against  it  abstractly,  as  purely 
negative  phenomena.  Here,  however,  this  principle 
fell  into  a  striking  self-contradiction  in  its  applica- 
tion. In  the  first  period  of  the  Church,  it  went  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Romanist  view;  since  Protestant- 
ism, in  its  orthodox  character,  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  the  oecumenical  symbols.  Of  course  it  con- 
demned and  rejected  the  heresies  of  Ebionism,  Gnos- 
ticism, Montanism,  Subordinationism,  Sabellianism, 
Arianism,  Semi-arianism,  Manicheism,  Nestorian- 
ism,  Eutychianism,  Pelagianism  and  Semi-pelagian- 
ism,  as  decidedly  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  denying 
them  in  the  same  way  all  right  to  exist.     On  into 
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the  sixth   century,  we  may  say^  the  two  systems 
moved  thus  together. 

But  "the  case  changed  in  the  Middle  Ages;  where 
the  Roman  became  always  more  and  more  clearly 
the  reigning  Church,  under  the  papacy,  which  stood 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Reformation.  Here  the 
Protestant  historians  were  constrained  to  take  side 
rather  with  the  non-catholic  sects,  the  so  called 
forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  and  so  to  make 
these  '^  testes  veritatis  '^  properly  the  Catholic  Church 
itself  in  its  true  sense,  in  order  to  maintain  some 
consistency  with  their  previous  rule  of  judgment. 
But  this  was  attended  with  great  difficulties. 

For  in  the  first  place  the  Middle  Ages  are  only 
the   regular   development   of  the   Catholic    Church 
of  the  first  six  centuries.     All  the  germs  even  of  the 
papacy  itself  may  be  shown   to  have  existed    thus 
early.      Protestant    orthodoxy,    it  is    plain,    appre- 
hended the  church  fathers  only  on  one  side.     Au- 
gustine, for  example,   has   full    as   much  objective, 
churchly,  catholic  feeling,  as  what  may  be   called 
subjective  and  protestant  in  his  character.     Yea,  he 
is  the   principal  former   of  the    Catholicism  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  his  deep  feeling  lies  at  the  ground  of 
its  mystic  theology,  as  his  dialectic    understanding 
animates  the  scholastic.     His  spirit  makes  its  process 
first  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
till    at  length    the  Reformers  rose  to    interpret  its 
Protestant  element,  as  comprehended  in  his  doctrine 
of  sin  and  grace.     How  can  the  great  veneration  of 
the  Roman  Church  for  this  father  be  explained,  ex- 
cept on  the  ground  of  an  actual  inward  affinity  with 
his  spirit,  in  some  view? 

A  second  difficulty  appears  in  the  fact,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sects  which  existed  before 
the  Reformation,  were  further  removed  in  a  number 
of  points  from  the  Protestant  orthodoxy,  than  the 
errors  even  of  the  Church  of  Rome  itself.  Zealous 
Reformed  theologians  spared  no  pains,  indeed,  to  clear 

5* 
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the  anti-hierarchic  bodies  of  the  Middle  Ages  from 
all  reproach  of  heresy.  Anti-papistic  and  evangeli- 
cal were  taken  to  be  almost  interchangeable  terms. 

Thus,  for  instance,  James  Usher  and  John  Paul 
Perrin  would  force  the  world  to  believe,  at  every 
cost,  that  the  Albigenses  were  entirely  pure  and 
sound  in  their  faith,  and  that  the  accusation  of  Ma- 
nicheism  must  be  considered  a  groundless  slander 
brought  against  them  by  the  papists.  The  Catholic 
historians,  particularly  Bossuet,  defended,  with  much 
spirit  and  learning,  the  earlier  opinion.  A  vigorous 
controversy  was  now  waged  on  the  subject;  till  the 
publication  of  the  judicial  Records  of  the  Inquisition 
of  Toulouse,  by  Philip  Limborc/i,  compelled  the  par- 
ties to  relinquish  a  portion  of  their  claims.  For 
these  documents  clearly  distinguish  the  Albigenses 
from  the  Waldenses^  and  attribute  to  the  first,  the 
error  of  the  Manichean  dualism.  Thus,  the  matter 
stood  before  tlie  appearance  of  Mosheim,"^ 

Finally,  such  Protestants  as  had  carried  their  stu- 
dies somewhat  thoroughly  into  the  Catholic  theology 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  could  not,  with  all  their  respect 
for  the  dissenting  sects,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
at  least  as  much  piety  as  they  could  exhibit,  and  a 
great  deal  more  learning,  had  place  also  in  the  reign- 
ing Church.  This  was  specially  evident  in  the  per- 
sons of  such  men  as  Anselm  of  Canterbury ^  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
For  these  men  a  traditional  reverence  still  continued 
to  make  itself  felt  in  spite  of  their  connexion  with 
the  papacy.  Yea,  with  the  Lutheran  theologians  of 
the  17th  century,  wlio  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  Reformers,  formed  themselves  a  new  scholastic 
divinity,  Thomas  Aquinas  came  even  to  be  honoured 
with  the  title  of  an  assertor  veritatis  evangelicas.  It 
is  now  allowed,  however,  by  all  who  understand  the 

^^^See  his  judgment  with  regard  to  this  controversy,  in 
his  Versuch  einer  unparteiischen  und  grundlichen  Ketzergesch' 
ichte.     Helmstadt.  1746.     Einleitting.  s.  28  ff. 
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subject,  thai  this  great  divine  has  exerted,  next  to 
Augustine,  more  influence  than  any  other  on  the 
formation  of  the  Roman  system,  so  far  as  its  doc- 
trinal side  is  concerned. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  period  after  the  Refor- 
mation, we  find  the  state  of  things  more  favourable 
again  to  the  application  of  the  historical  principle 
before  us.  There  was  now  a  predominant  orthodox 
Protestant  Church,  and  over  against  it  dissenting  men 
and  parties,  as  during  the  first  centuries,  in  relation 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  Here  then  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  particular  conducL;^d  itself  with  great 
harshness  towards  all  movementtj  of  the  more  free 
kind,  even  when  connected  with  forms  so  worthy 
of  respect  as  Arndt,  Jacob  Bohm,  Calixtus,  and  after- 
wards Spener  and  Franke;  treating  them  as  danger- 
ous heretics,  and  rivalling  Rome  herself  in  exclusive- 
ness.  But  here  also  this  rigoristic  ecclesiastical  stand- 
point could  not  long  be  maintained;  especially  after 
Pietism  had  grown  into  a  powerful  tendency,  and 
the  orthodox  themselves  were  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge its  influence. 

Thus,  through  the  pressure  of  the  difficulties  and 
self-contradictions  which  have  been  mentioned,  as 
well  as  by  the  continued  process  of  development  on 
the  part  of  orthodox  theology  itself,  there  was  gra- 
dually formed  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  during  the 
course  of  the  18th  century,  a  sort  of  mediating  view 
or  moderate  orthodoxy;  which  we  may  look  upon  as 
the  transition  to  the  second  principal  stadium  in  the 
progress  of  our  science,  though  it  still  belongs  in  the 
main  to  the  first.  This  is  the  supranatur  alls  tic  style 
of  Church  History.  It  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Church,  and  has  produced  the  most 
important  works  that  Protestant  orthodoxy  has  to 
show  in  this  sphere.  Here  are  to  be  reckoned  those 
eminent  names  of  the  last  century,  Weismanriy  /.  C. 
Walcli,  C,  IV,  F,  Walch,  Baumgarteuj  Kramer j  JMos- 
hetm,  SchrOckk;  historians,  indeed,  who  for  their  in- 
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telleetual  ability,  unwearied  diligence  and  solid  learn- 
ing, must  always  remain  in  honourable  and  grateful 
memory.  Mosheim,  take  him  altogether,  is  without 
question  the  greatest  among  them.  He  unites  in 
himself  the  powers  of  historical  inquiry  and  histori- 
cal representation,  in  a  high  degree.  Whilst  others 
generally  appear  in  the  tedious,  dry  address,  and  an- 
tiquated tasteless  style  of  the  foregoing  century,  J\dos- 
heim's  manner  of  writing,  both  in  German  and  Latin, 
is  pure,  flowing,  graphic  and  pleasant.^  Along  with 
this  he  has  the  advantage  of  general  culture,  a  wide 
and  full  knowledge  of  men,  and  great  power  of  de- 
scription and  illustration.  In  short,  he  has  performed 
all  that  it  was  possible  to  perform  in  his  time.  Honour 
to  his  memory !  Surely  how^ever  he  would  himself 
be  surprised,  and  as  a  historian  especially  must  be 
filled  even  with  displeasure,  if  he  should  now  return 
again  to  the  earth,  and  find  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, after  the  lapse  of  a  full  century,  not  a  step  ad- 
vanced beyond  his  position,  and  contenting  them- 
selves, in  their  seminaries,  to  commit  his  text  book 
to  memory,  in  a  mere  mechanical  way,  so  far  as 
practical  purposes  may  require.  He  would  bestow, 
beyond  doubt,  far  greater  praise  on  his  German  coun- 
trymen, who  have  placed  his  immortal  labours  at  large 
interest,  and  would  be  able  thus  to  show  him  his  capi- 
tal doubled  and  tripled  in  its  amount. 

It  remains  now  to  notice  some  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  this  supranaturalistic  method  of  his- 
tory. 

The  term  supranatitralism  is  employed,  in  the  his- 
torical sense  of  the  word,  to  designate  the  last  re- 
presentatives of  the  old  protestant  orthodoxy,  as  op- 
posed to  Pietism,  and  still  more  to  Rationalism,  by 

^  Gustavus  Schwab  styles  him  in  this  respect  "the  father 
of  modern  pulpit  eloquence,  and  as  regards  tact,  force  and 
taste,  the  first  former  of  the  German  conversational  lan- 
guage of  the  18th  century.^ ^  (German  Prose  from  Mosheim 


to  our  time.     Stuttgart,  1843. 
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which  the  theolo2;y  of  Germany  was  gradually  over- 
powered daring  the  last  century.  Against  this  pow- 
erful enemy,  the  established  school  divinity  became 
always  less  and  less  able  lo  maintain  with  decisio?i 
its  church  character;  an. I  was  brought  thus  into  a 
sickly  decline,  in  which  the  main  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity indeed  were  still  retained,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  scientific  principle  of  rationalism  was  ad- 
mitted, and  along  with  it  a  strong  tendency  to  un- 
ehurchly  subjectivity.  Thus  supranaturalism  stood 
between  two  powers^  in  the  case  of  which  neology 
soon  gained  the  ascendency.  It  was  found  insuifi- 
cient  to  withstand  permanently  the  stream  of  the 
age,  lost  continually  more  and  more  its  church  cha- 
racter, and  capitulated  finally  with  the  foe  with 
which  it  had  undertaken  to  wage  perpetual  war. 
This  whole  process  can  be  clearly  traced,  not  only 
in  the  systematic  divinity  and  exegesis  of  the  period 
in  question,  but  also  in  its  style  of  Church  History. 
The  supranaturalistic  historians  agree  with  their 
strict  orthodox  predecessors  in  this,  that  the  concep- 
tion of  development  is  wanting  to  them  altogether. 
They  look  upon  the  process  of  history  simply  as  a 
course  or  series  of  favourable  and  unfavourable  events ; 
and  the  exhibition  of  it  is  considered  to  be,  not  a 
living  reproduction  or  generic  evolution,  but  a  sim- 
ple relation  merely,  of  these  events  as  they  have  oc- 
curred.* The  Christian  doctrines  and  precepts  are 
viewed  by  them  as  a  fixed  unalterable  system,  stand- 
ing over  against  the  human  mind  in  an  outward  way, 
as  handed  down  in  the  Bible,  under  the  same  form 
always,  from  the  beginning. 

^  Mosheim  defines  church  history  to  be  a  perspicua  et  sin- 
cera  iiarratio.  &c.,  {Inst.  Hist.  Eccl.  Helmst.  1755,  prcBpara- 
tio  §  I.j)  and  again  a  prudens  et  ingenua  narralio^  {Inst.  Hist, 
Christ.  Helmst.  1739,  Sec,  1,  Prcep.  §  1.)  He  divides  it  ac- 
cordingly into  external  and  internal^  (p.  2  in  both  works,) 
and  the  first  again  into  a  narratio  fatorum  prosperorum  et 
adversorum  (§  3.)  Plainly  a  most  mechanical  and  outward 
method,  which  shows  at  once  an  utter  want  of  the  concep- 
tion of  an  organic  development. 
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On  the  other  hand  a  difference  appears  in  this,  that 
the  old  orthodox  zeal  against  deviations  in  doctrine 
from  the  church  theology,  whether  of  the  patristic 
or  protestant  period,  is  very  considerably   cooled; 
particularly  after    the    pious   Arnold,  of   whom   we 
shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  allowed  himself  to 
treat  them  with  such  tender  indulgence,  while   so 
many  instances  of  w^rong  were  shown   to  have  had 
place  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox.     The  supranatu- 
ralists  affected  the  credit  of  great  liberality  and  im- 
partiality; which  must  by  all  means  be  allowed  to 
them    also,    in  a   certain    sense.      They    no    longer 
looked  upon  heresies  as  being    the   product  exclu- 
sively  of   bad    intention,    and     rebellion     directly 
against    the  divine  authority;  but   rather  as  errors 
of  thought  or  imagination,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
that  called  for   pity,  various   forms  of  enthusiasm, 
such,  for  instance,  as   Gnosticism,  Montanism    and 
Mysticism.       Or  they  treated    them    as   deviations 
merely  from    the    church    terminology,  and  so  re- 
duced   not    unfrequently  ■  the    most    weighty    doc- 
trinal controversies  to  unmeaninor  logomachies.     Or 
lastly  they  even  justified  the  heretics  in  part,  in  op- 
position  to  the  orthodox.*     In  this,  however,  they 

*  Mosheim  expresses  himself  very  mildly  in  relation  to 
heretics  in  general:  Non  exiguus  hujus  laboris  (hist,  hcere- 
Slum)  fructus  est,  si  sapienter  et  sine  partium  studio  institu- 
atur;  verum  arduus  ideniet  molestus  est.     Nam  fact ionum 
duces  multis  injuriis  temere  affecti  suntj  et  ipsa  eorum  dogma- 
ta depravata Quapropter  qui  ad  hanc  historise  par- 
tem accedunt,  invidiam  omnem  de  vocahulo  hcereticus  detra- 
here  secumque  cogitare  debent,  generaliori  tantum  sensu 
adsumi  pro  homine,  qui  bellis  et   dissidiis  inter  Christi- 
anos,    sive    sua   sive   aliena   culpaj    occasionem   prsebuit. 
Inst.  Hist.' Eccles.  Prsep.  §  11,  p.  5.     As  a  striking  example 
of  these  concessions  in  favour  of  heretics,  may  be  adduced 
the   learned   monograph   of    Mosheim  on    the    Unitarian, 
Michael  Servetus^  whose  burning  was  approved  even  by  the 
gentle  Melancihon  himself.     We  may  see,  here,  how  far  the 
supranaturalism  of  this  period  had  deviated  in  its  method  of 
history,  from  the  original  strictness  of  Protestant  orthodoxy. 
In  the  comparison  which  Mosheim  draws  between  Calvin 
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assailed  their  own  assumption,  that  heresy  must  be 
regarded  as   sheer  falsehood,  which    of  course  can 
never  have  any  right  in  opposition  to  divine  truth. 
To  close  the  eyes  then  indulgently  in  favour  of  the 
falsehood,  could  not  fail  to  promote  a  spirit  of  indif- 
ference in  relation  to  true  and  false,  orthodoxy  and 
heterodoxy,  of  very  dangerous  character.     This  did, 
in  fact,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  become  ge- 
nerally prevalent;  so  that  it  became  an  easy  thing  for 
Rationalism,  with  its  growing  strength,  to  overcome 
so  poor  an  enemy,  and  even  to  bring  it  over  to  its 
own  side.     The  last   and  most  extensive  work   of 
Church  History  from  this  lenient  and  pliant  school, 
namely,  that  of  Schrockh  with  its  continuation  by 
Tzschirner,  reveals   in    its   five  and  forty  volumes, 

and  Servetus,  this  last  comes  off  nearly  as  well  as  the  first. 
'*I  venture;"  says  the  writer^  "to  append  to  this  sketch,  a 
brief  parallel  of  the  unfortunate  Spanish  physician  and  his 
great  antagonist,  John  Calvin.     In  this,  I  mean  not  to  put 
reproach  on  the  last,  nor  honour  on  the  first.     One  who  is 
orthodox  is  not  made  a  heretic,  by  being  compared  with  a 
heretic*  and  a  worthy  man  loses  none  of  his  merit,  though 
it  be  shown  that  his  opponent  has  not  been  wholly  unlike 
himself.    Calvin  and  Servetus  were  both  extraordinary  and 
remarkable  men.     The  first  was  far  more  serviceable  to 
the  Church  than  the  last;  but  both  were  actuated  alike  by 
the  same  fiery  zeal  in  this  direction.     Both  burned  with  an 
inextinguishable  desire  to  purify  the  Lord^s  congregation,  to 
overthrow  the  papacy,  to  destroy  superstition,  to  restore  ban- 
ished truth,  and  to  lift  up  prostrate  piety,  &c."     He  closes 
the  representation  thus :  "  Calvin  and  Servetus,  with  all  their 
infirmities,  were  both  sincerely  pious.     This  is  shown  by 
their  end.     They  both  died  as  the  righteous,  whom  no  ac- 
cusations  of  conscience  trouble.     Servetus  acknowledged, 
before  his  execution,  the  wrong  he  had  done  to  Calvin,  and 
begged  his  forgiveness.     Let  us   in    charity  believe   that 
Calvin  also  repented,  before  his  death;  of  the  faults  he  had 
committed  towards  Servetus.     Charity  hopeth  all  things. 
Should  it  give  offence  to  suppose  that  God  has  shown  his 
grace  to  both  souls,  for  the  sake  of  that  Jesus  on  whom  they 
called  in  death'?    It  is  a  supposition,  at  all  events,  that  does 
no  wrong  to  truth.     It  is  an  infirmity  of  charity,  which 
charity  will  readily  overlook."     Ketzergeschichte^  Helmst. 
1748,  Buck  a.  §  39,  s.  254/. 
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which  appeared  from  1768  to  1810,  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  latitudinarianism  here  noticed,  as  it 
fell  over  always  more  and  more  towards  the  ration- 
alistic camp.  > 

II.  THE  RATIONALISTIC  HISTORIOGRAPHY. 

The  second   stand-point  of  ecclesiastical  history 
may  be  styled,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  old  ortho- 
doxy, the  stand-point  o^  fluctuating  heterodoxy  and 
unchurclily  subjectivity.     This   also,    however,   does 
not  appear  at  once  in  its  complete  character,  but  has 
again  its  own  historical  process.     In  this  we  must 
distinguish  two  periods,  the  Pietistic  and  the  proper 
Rationalistic,  to  w^hich  last  the  distinction  just  given, 
becomes    first    fully   applicable.     The    two    differ 
widely  in  their   views;  more  we  may  say  perhaps 
than  even  the'Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Ortho- 
doxy.    The    Pietistic  school   stands   in    close   con- 
nexion with  inward  subjective  piety,  as  it  came  to 
a  reaction  in  the  17th  century  against  the  dead  or- 
thodoxy of  the  Lutheran  Church,  though  continuing 
to  hold  still,  in  the  main,  the  same  system  of  faith, 
and  to  reject  also  the  idea  of  all  doctrinal  movement 
or  progress.     Rationalism,  on  the  contrary,  sets  itself 
in  hostile  array  against  the  substance  of  the  ortho- 
dox theory,  and  against  Christianity  itself,  reducing 
it  to  the  character  of  a  mutable  and  transient  system. 
Both  tendencies,  however,  the  pietistic  and  the  ra- 
tionalistic, come  together  in  the  point  of  unchurchli- 
ness,  and  this  sufficiently  explains  to  us  the  transition 
of  the  first  over  into  the  last,  as  its  proper  and  natu- 
ral theoretic  consequence. 

The  Pietistic  Method  of  History,  or  that  of  sectarian 
religious  Separation* 

George  Calixtus  had  already,  in  several  historical 
publications,  taken  a  more  liberal  course  than  was 
common  among  his  orthodox  contemporaries.     In- 
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Stead  of  dividing  light  and  shade  regularly  between 
a  particular  section  of  the  visible  church  and  all  dif- 
fering communions,  he  sought  rather  in  love  to  find 
elements  of  truth  and  unity  in  all  confessions.  He 
was,  however,  cried  down  by  the  church  zealots^ 
and  for  a  long  time  thrust  out  of  sight  entirely.  Still 
he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  His  irenical  theology,  di- 
rected towards  practical  and  essential  points,  came 
forward  again,  with  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next,  under  a  somewhat  modified 
form.  In  opposition  to  the  congealed  church  character 
and  petrified  orthodoxy  of  Lutheranism,  stood  forth 
from  the  bosom  of  practical  religion  the  Pietism  of 
Spener  ^nd  Franke;  as  in  England  previously  we  find 
Puritanism  rebelling  against  the  lifeless  forms  which 
had  come  to  prevail  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Pie- 
tism, of  the  same  mind  here  with  the  United  Bre- 
thren and  the  Methodists,  made  very  little  account 
of  doctrine,  theology,  theoretic  Christianity.  Its 
concern  was  all  for  practical  religion,  the  exhibition 
of  faith  in  action.  This  was,  however,  as  one-sided 
as  thie  opposite  extreme  of  overvaluing  theoretic  or- 
thodoxy. Pietism  accordingly  soon  furnished  his- 
torical proof,  that  a  practical  religion  which  rests 
on  no  solid  knowledge  of  truth,  and  is  indifferent  to- 
wards the  church,  must  lose  all  its  energy,  fall  into 
false  ways,  and  at  last,  contrary  to  its  original  design, 
make  common  cause  even  with  unbelief.  In  the 
sphere  of  history,  this  form  of  thinking  would  of 
course  try  the  worth  of  every  person  and  church  by 
the  standard  of  subjective  piety;  and  as  this,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  must  appear  to  prevail  among  the  op- 
pressed sects  rather  than  with  the  reigning  church,  a 
different  view  would  naturally  come  to  be  taken  of 
the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  sects,  from  that 
which  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  old  orthodoxy. 

This  we  find  exemplified  in  the  celebrated  History 
of  the  pious  and  learned    Gottfried  Arnold^  who 
6 
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belongs  properly  to  this  pietistic  school.*     He  had 
the  enormous  courage  to  reverse  outright  the  ortho- 
dox principle  of  history,  by  which  the  Church  is 
held  to  be  always  in  the  right  against  the  sects,  vin- 
dicating to  these  last  all  religious  life^  and  so  of  course 
all  true  historical  legitimacy  at  the  same  time.     Some 
basis  for  this  method  had  been  furnished,  it  is  true, 
by  the  orthodox  Protestant  mode  of  handling  the 
Middle  Ages,  where  the  cause  of  the  Waldenses, 
WicklifStes,  Hussites,  &c.,  was  espoused  against  the 
ruling  church.     But  the  extension  of  the  principle 
to  the  first  six  centuries  also,  and  to  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  Reformation,  could  not  fail  to  revo- 
lutionize the  form  of  Church  History  completely. 
As  Pietism  had  been  in  every  way  mishandled,  per- 
secuted and  slandered,  by  the  church  orthodoxy  to 
which  it  stood  opposed,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  mind 
like  that  of  Arnold  might  come  to  the  thought:  the 
reigning  church,  in  which  so  little  living  piety  is  to 
be   found,  and.  by  which    indeed    it  is  treated   with 
bitter   hostility,   cannot    possibly    be    the    bride    of 
Christ.     It  is  peculiar  to  this  rather  to  appear  with- 
out show,  small,  poor,  gentle,  and  loving,  and  to  be 
mocked  and  crucified  always  by  the  ruling  powers 
of  the  world.     So  it  was  in  the  first  three  centuries; 
the   period  of  persecution   called   forth    the   richest 
blossoms  of  piety.     Arnold^s  view  properly  is  this, 
that  there  was  a  perfectly  pure  church  only  in  con- 
nexion   with   the   apostles,   and    that   no    particular 
church  since  can   be  said  to  be  the  only  true  one. 
Truth  and  error  are  according  to  him  every  where, 
though  not  in  the  same  relative  proportions.     The 
most  truth,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  is  found  where  we 
have  the  largest  amount  of  piety;  and  this,  he  be- 
lieved, was  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  secls.f 

^  Unpartheiische  Kirchen  und  Ketzerhistorie,  von  An- 
fang  des  Neuen  Testaments  bis  auf  das  Jahr  Christi,  1688, 
ill  4  Theilen,  Zuerst  erschienen  zu  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1699 
and  1700. 

f  Characteristic  in  this  view  is  the  following  passage 
which  I  extract  from  the  Preface,  §  30  and  31.     Its  general 
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As  Arnold  made  religious  life  the  measure  of  the 
true  Church,  and  acknowledged  this  only  as  it  ap- 
peared  in  the  form  of  suhjective  piety,  it  was  very 
easy  to  apply  his  principle  to  particular  cases,  es- 
pecially when  it  came  to  controversies  within  the 
Lutheran  Church  itself,  and  thus  to  put  to  shame  the 
one-sided  exclusiveness  of  orthodoxy.  To  carry  out 
his  maxim,  however,  with  full  consistency,  he  was 
compelled  to  employ  the  greatest  violence  and  per- 
version of  facts,  as  have  been  proved  against  him 
with  convincing  force  by  his  orthodox  contempora- 
ries Faustking,  Cyprian,  Corvinus,  Loscher,  Vejel^ 
Wachter  and  others.^     His  depreciating  judgments 

style,  slovenly  and  destitute  of  all  taste,  marks  well  the 
spirit  of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs.     ^'Many  may  perhaps 
bring  forward  again  the  common  objection:  our  dear  mo- 
ther the  Christian  Church  ought  not  to  be  so  prostituted^ 
seeing  she  has  had  so  much  to  suffer  already  before.     To 
this  I  reply,  that  it  is  hard  for  the  inexperienced  to  see 
which  of  those  outward  church  societies  is  to  be  counted 
the  true  church,  as  every  one  according  to  his  own  fancy 
and  interest  will  have  the  religion  to  be  meant  hereby  into 
which  he  has  happened  himself  to  be  born.     Besides,  it  is 
not  a  scriptural  expression  or  opinion,  that  the  church  is  a 
mother.     The  scriptures  know  only  of  one  single  mother 
of  all  saints,  which  is  the  Jerusalem  above,  Galat.  iv.  26, 
Heb.  xii.  22.     They  have  never   given  those  godless  pre- 
tenders, and  much  less  the  apostate  clergy,  liberty  to  call 
her  a  mother,  and  in  this  w^ay  to  intrench  and  secure  them- 
selves against  all  testimony,  admonition,  and  improvement. 
The  true,  pure  congregation  of  the  Lord  has  been  from  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel  and  the  times  of  the  apostles,  a 
virgin  and  bride  of  Christ.     But  the  false  apostate  church, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  first  teachers  and  the  re- 
port hereafter  to  follow  in  this  history,  has  become  a  har- 
lot; and  by  means  of  the  miscellaneous  and  inconsiderate 
introduction  of  all  hypocrites  and  wicked,  under  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  as  also  by  the  natural  increase  and  propa- 
gation of  false  Christians,  has  given  birth  to  millions  of 
bastards,  with  whom  no  true  members  of  Christ  will  have 
any  thing  to  do.^' 

•  ^  An  ample  collection  of  literature,  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessional historian,  of  great  interest  and  value,  in  favour  of 
this  pietistic  stand-point  and  against  it,  may  be  found  in 
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with  regard  to  many  of  the  greatest  and  most  pious 
men  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  his  extravagant  lauda- 
tions of  the  sects  and  heretics,  are  often  truly  disgust- 
ing. 

Then  again  Arnold  fell  into  a  palpable  self-contra- 
diction. He  was  himself  orthodox  as  it  regarded 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  charges  of  heresy  brought  against  him,  ex- 
pressly declared  his  faith  to  be  that  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.^  It  must  be  plain,  however,  to  any  attentive 
reader,  even  of  Arnold's  Church  History  itself,  that 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel,  during  the  first 
six  centuries,  and  in  the  period  following  the  Refor- 
mation, were  altogether  more  faithfully  maintained 
by  the  reigning  church,  than  by  the  sects;  and  that 
these  last,  with  all  their  religious  life  and  their  zeal 
for  some  particular  elements  of  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine, were  infected  in  part  at  least,  with  errors, 
which  left  even  those  of  the  Roman  Church  far  in 
the  rear.  Let  any  one  call  to  mind  only  the  Ebio- 
nites,  Gnostics,  Manichseans,  Socinians,  Anabaptists, 
Quakers,  &c.  Altogether,  moreover,  the  whole  view 
of  history  exhibited  by  Arnold  is  adapted  to  make  a 
most  uncomfortable  impression,  and  to  serve  power- 
fully the  cause  of  skepticism;  which  calls  in  question, 
if  not  the  existence,  at  least  the  success  of  any  divine 
plan  in  history.    We  need  not  wonder  then,  that  the 

the  third  volume  of  the  SchafFhausen  edition  of  Arnold's 
History,  1742. 

^  See  particularly  his  declaration  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  work  just  noticed,  Part  iii.  Sect.  2,  p.  500,  where 
among  other  things,  he  says:  "I  profess  freely  and  without 
constraint,  that  I  greatly  and  dearly  prize  Luther's  doctrine 
and  testimony,  as  well  against  the  anti-christianity  of  the 
corrupt  clergy,  as  in  favour  of  the  genuine  way  of  the  gos- 
pel. Yea,  I  find  this  old  pure  theology  and  religion  to  be 
best  in  practice  for  life,  and  in  harmony  with  the  true 
gospel,  which  he  has  again  brought  forth  into  view,  out  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  those  witnesses  of  the  truth  and 
mystics,  particularly  Tauler  and  the  German  Theology,  and 
asserted  it  ao^ainst  the  schoolmen. '^ 
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founder  of  Pietism  himself,  the  excellent  and  venera- 
ble Spener,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  work 
of  his  friend.* 

The  Rationalistic  Method  of  History, 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  Arnold's  view  of  history,  as 
soon  as  it  was  admitted  to  be  just,  could  not  fail  to 
shake  the  credit  of  the  reigning  Church  in  favour  of 
the  dissenting  sects;  nay,  to  bring  its  whole  existence 
itself  into  question.  Onlj^  the  personal  piety  of 
Arnold  kept  him  from  surrendering  himself  to  a 
perfectly  destructive  tendency.  The  time  soon 
appeared,  when  not  merely  the  life,  but  the  faitii  and 
orthodoxy  also  of  the  predominant  church  were^ 
assailed,  and  the  heresies  of  the  sects  taken  under 
protection.  As  Pietism  in  general,  by  its  compara- 
tively anti-church  character,  prepared  the  way  for 
Rationalism,  so  the  work  of  Arnold  served  to  make 
room  for  the  stand-point  of  rationalistic  history. 

The  principle  of  dissenting  subjectivity  had  now 
put  itself  forward,  and  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  historical  force.  This  required  only  the 
loss  of  that  basis  of  religious  feeling,  which  Pietism 
still  inherited  from  the  church  out  of  which  it  drew 
its  fresh  life,  in  order  to  fall  over  necessarily  to  Ra- 
tionalism. The  work  of  Arnold^  falling  in  as  it  did 
with  the  tendency  of  the  age,  found  a  favourable  re- 
sponse in  many  quarters,  during  his  own  life-time; 
as  for  instance  with  the  great  jurist  Thomasiits,  who, 
in  a  negative  respect  at  least  made  common  cause 
with   the    Pietists,   in    opposition    to    the    reigning 

'^He  mentions  in  relation  to  the  work,  that  he  had  not 
read  a  page  of  it,  as  he  was  apprehensive  fronri  what  he 
had  learned  of  it  by  report,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  its  contents;  while  at  the  same  time  he  wished  to 
avoid  all  occasion  for  coming  out  with  a  public  declaration 
against  one,  whom  he  respected  as  an  old  friend.  (Letzte 
Bedenken.  theol.  Band  iii.  s.  582  f.) 

6* 
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church.*  As  the  term  "orthodox'^  was  brought  into 
miscreditby  the  first,  so  also  was  the  word  "catholic'^ 
by  this  last,  who  applied  it  to  every  ecclesiastical  re- 
gulation that  did  not  happen  to  suit  his  taste.  It  be- 
came in  Germany  a  proverb  even  to  denote  a  des- 
perate business,  of  any  sort:  "That  is  to  become 
catholic.''  With  this  bug-bear  many  a  wound  has 
since  been  inflicted  on  the  Lord's  body. 

The  man  however  who  first  turned  the  principle  of 
Arnold  to  full  account,  and  who  is  to  be  considered  the 
founder  of  the  proper  rationalistic  view  of  history, 
was  the  celebrated  Semler,^  His  early  life  was 
passed  in  pietisticconnexions;  where  however  a  sickly 
methodistical  style  of  religion  was  cultivated.  He 
retained  also  all  his  days  a  sort  of  loose  connexion 
with  Pietism,  in  the  way  of  what  he  called  "private 
piety,"  as  something  wholly  independent  of  all  theo- 
logical theories.  This  shows  itself  in  various  pas- 
sages of  his  auto-biography,  as,  for  example,  in  his 
account  of  the  death  of  his  daughter.!  Hence  it  was 
that  he  was  led  earnestly  to  oppose  the  appointment 
of  the  infamous  Bahrdt  to  a  professorship  in  Halle, 
and  to  write  against  the  Wolfenbuttel  Fragments. 
To  Lessing,  the  publisher  of  them,  who  assured  him 
that  the  work  was  given  to  the  world  only  to  pro- 
mote inquiry,  he  replied  forcibly:  That  is  to  set  a 
town  on  fire  in  order  to  make  trial  of  the  engines. 
Still,  however,  his  scientific  tendency,  and  particu- 

*See  his  judgment  in  Arnold's  Church  Hist.  B.  iii.  Abth. 
2.  S.  6.  where  he  says,  among  other  things:  ^^I  hold  this 
work  of  Mr.  Arnold's  to  be  the  best,  after  Ihe  sacred  scrip- 
tures, that  is  to  be  had  in  this  line  of  writing,  and  hesitate  not 
hereby  to  recommend  it  in  the  strongest  terms  to  all  my 
hearers,  if  they  should  have  to  stint  themselves  or  beg  mo- 
ney even  to  procure  it." 

t  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  this  man,  who  in  spite 
of  all  his  defects  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive characters  in  the  history  of  theology,  are  referred 
to  the  spirited  sketch  of  Tholuck  in  the  2d  Part  of  his  Ver- 
mischte  SchrifteUy  P.  39  ff. 

JTh,  I.  S.  248. 
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larly  his  investigations  in  the  form  of  historical  cri- 
ticism, ran,  unconsciously  lo  himself,  directly  into 
RationaFism. 

With  Arnold  he  had  in  common  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  ruling  church,  and  in  favour  of  all  uncatho- 
lic  dissenters.  In  his  fruitful  abstract  of  church  his- 
tory,* he  utters  his  regret,  that  '^of  the  so  called  he- 
retical writings  of  the  first  centuries,  almost  nothing 
remains;'^  and  adds  the  remark  "that  from  such  frag- 
ments as  have  been  saved,  one  may  easily  see  that  they 
would  be  probably  more  loorthy  of  being  read  than  the 
icreiched  treatises  of  the  catholics.'^  For  men  like 
TertuUian,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,3ind  Thomas  Aquinas , 
he  had  no  taste  whatever.  Augustine^s  doctrine  of 
sin  and  grace  he  hated  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart; 
while  upon  his  dear,  liberal-minded  Pelagius  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  bestowing  the  warmest  praise,  and 
published  his  Epistola  ad  Demetriadem  with  full  back- 
ing and  defiance  in  the  w^ay  of  notes. 

To  this  was  joined  now,  however,  another  most  im- 
portant element,  which  had  no  place  with  Arnold 
whatever;  namely,  the  comprehension  of  the  mate- 
rial of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  indeed  of  orthodoxy 
also  itself,  under  the  view  of  mofez'Zz^y,  or  strictly  speak- 
ing, endless  mutability;  which  we  must  take  care  not 
to  confound  with  the  conception  of  organic  develop- 
ment. From*  his  extensive  historical  studies  he  had 
received  the  indelible  impression,  that  doctrines  were 
alvva^^s  in  a  course  of  change,  and  that  the  church 
system  as  it  stood  in  his  own  time  was  something 
which  had  existed  constantly,  under  the  same  form, 
from  the  first.  The  whole  history  of  doctrine,  ap- 
peared to  him  as  a  confused  chaos  of  opinions,  chang- 
ing with  every  period,  and  hence  of  no  account  pro- 
perly in  a  theoretic  respect  at  all,  but  only  so  far  as 
they  might  have  a  good  effect  morally  for  the  time. 
His  own  restless  spirit  v/as  reflected  in  this  theory. 
Of  an  entirely  sanguine  nature,  as  he  informs  us  him- 

*  Th.  I.  S.  40. 
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self,*  he  had  a  perfect  literary  voracity,  and  save  in 
the  field  of  polite  learning  for  which  his  immeasura- 
bly prosaic  spirit  had  no  taste,  wandered  in  his  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  different  writings,  through 
all  possible  spheres  of  knowledge ;t  every  where 
making  new  discoveries,  and  illuminating  the  darkest 
corners  with  the  lightning  flashes  of  his  penetrating 
genius;  but  never  finding  rest  or  satisfaction,  and 
never  rising  to  a  general  view  or  true  idea.  He  saw 
indeed  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  motion 
and  flow,  but  no  unity  in  this  change,  no  helmsman 
on  the  storm-tost  sea.  He  rose  not  to  the  conception 
of  an  organic  process,  a  development  including  the 
regularity  of  law,  that  unfolds  always  new  treasures. 
History  was  for  him  a  vast  tumultuating  w^aste,  with- 
out guiding  principle  or  certain  aim;  yea,  in  the  case 
of  the  Church,  a  continually  advancing  disfiguration 
only  of  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  original  bib- 
lical form  of  Christianity. 

This  view  of  Semler,  according  to  which  the 
church  system  itself  was  something  that  had  grown 
up  in  the  course  of  time,  and  this  partly,  at  least, 
during  the  period  which  had  been  regarded  previously 
as  embracing  the  rise  of  popish  corruption,  served  lo 
inflict  on  the  old  orthodoxy  and  its  theory  of  history 
a  second  stroke,  that  proved  indeed  to  be  deadly. 
For  this  whole  school  based  itself  on  the  assumption, 
that  whatever  might  have  arisen  in  time  could  not 
be  properly  of  divine  or  eternal  right. 

The  tone  which  was  thus  struck  by  Semler  found 
the  most  lively  response,  in  a  period,  which  through 
the  influx  of  English  deism  and  French  materialism, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  philosophy  of  Wolfl', 
leaned  already  with  growing  inclination  to  a  shallow 

^  In  his  Account  of  his  Life,  Th.  T.  S.  70. 

t  He  even  wrote  a  book  on  the  Habits  of  Snails  in  Winter, 
and  showed  a  lively  ijiterest  in  the  subject  of  making  gold; 
in  w^hich  however,  as  Tholuck  supposes,  not  merely  his 
scientific  curiosity,  but  his  devotion  to  the  god  Pluto  also, 
may  have  been  concerned. 
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rationalistic  atifklarung  in  the  sphere  of  reh'gion. 
His  followers  soon  cast  off  the  last  remains  of  his 
affectionate  respect  for  Pietism.  Now  it  first  became 
an  earnest  matter,  with  Arnold's  principle  of  parti- 
ality for  dissent.  Arius  in  opposition  to  Athanasius, 
Pelagius  against  Augustine,  the  Socinians  against  the 
Reformers,  were  made  to  have  full  right  even  doctri- 
nally  on  their  side.  Their  only  fault  was  that  they  had 
not  carried  their  opposition  sufficiently  far;  and 
hence  the  eighteenth  century  could  find  no  more 
important  work,  than  to  complete  the  business  of 
destruction  upon  the  Church  and  her  history.  The 
vast  labour  of  centuries  was  looked  upon  as  labour 
spent  in  vain;  Rationalism  would  have  history  every 
where  to  be  different  from  what  it  was  in  fact;  and 
so,  not  being  able  to  change  it,  must  needs  come  into 
a  standing  controversy  with  its  contents,  undertaking 
presumptuously  to  correct  it  after  its  own  miserable 
subjective  conceptions,  and  turning  its  greatest  facts 
into  insignificance.  The  acute  dogmatical  distinc- 
tions of  the  oecumenical  councils,  were  thrust  aside  as 
sophistical  subtleties.  The  symbolical  books  of  the 
Protestant  Church  were  condemned  as  dishonoura- 
ble shackles  for  the  mind;  the  deep  speculations  of 
the  most  spiritual  thinkers  derided  as  empty  dreams; 
the  interior  exercises  of  tender  devotional  souls, 
pitied  as  enthusiastic  fancies;  the  vigorous  manifesta- 
tions of  faith  in  opposition  to  unbelief,  cried  down 
as  wild  zealotism  and  intolerance;  the  greatest  en- 
terprises of  the  Church  in  other  times  or  among 
other  people,  branded  as  the  product  of  dark  religious 
fanaticism.  All  in  one  word  that  rose  above  the 
level  of  every  day  life,  was  forced  to  become  com- 


'^How  shamefully  Rationalism,  which  has  been  indeed 
scientifically  conquered,  but  still  retains  its  adherents 
among  the  half-learned,  and  appears  lately  resuscitated 
again  among  the  so  called  Friends  of  Light  in  Germany ;  can 
allow  itself  to  deal  with  the  most  venerable  names  in  Church 
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To  give  some  account  at  the  same  time  of  all  this 
past  activity  of  the  world,  the  pragmatical  fashion 
was  now  carried  to  its  perfection;  represented  under 
its  most  learned,  skilful,  and  respectable  character  by 
JMiinschcr  and  Planck*     Moshcim^  following  French 
examples,  had  already  indeed   laid   down    the  rule 
that  Church  History  must  be  pragmatic  5  that  is,  m.ust 
not  simply  relate  events,  but  as    he   expresses   it, 
"unfold    also,  under   the    guidance  of  psychology, 
the  causes  to  which  they  are  to  be  referred   in  the 
passions,  tricks,  and  windings  of  the  human  heart.'' 
This  pragmatism  was  not  so  dangerous  with  Mos- 
heim  and  his  school ;  since  through  the  connexion  in 
which  they  still  stood  with  the  church  orthodoxy, 
they  had  some  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  to  Christian  experience,  as  well  as  to  psy- 
chology, and  acknov^ledged,  in  conjunction  with  the 
subjective  factors  of  history,  the  presence  of  objective 
forces  also,  by  which  the  course  of  events  was  held 
to  be  ruled  always  in  the  last  instance.     But  now, 
in  the  hands  of  religious  indiiSerentism  and  rational- 
ism, the  entire  history  of  the  Church  was  turned  into 
a  purely  subjective  play  of  human  passions.     The 
most  important  doctrines    and  events,  all  tried  by 
the  standard  of  the  most  miserable  private  judgment 
were  deduced  from  idle  speculation   or  the  lowest 
motives  of  a  selfish  heart;  the  divinity  of  Christ,  for 
instance,  from  the  rhetorical  fancy  of  Athanasius ; 
the  doctrine  of  free  grace  and  original  sin,  from  Au- 
gustine's stiff  humour  and  fondness  for  writing;  the 
papacy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  imposition  of 
the  false  Isodorian  decretals  and  the  ambition  of"  the 

History,  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
general  superintendent  Rohr  on  Augustine;  whom  he  styles, 
on  account  of  his  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace,  ^-  a  profaner  of 
the  gospel  and  a  rake  turned  pious,''  (Prediger-Bibliothek, 
Heft.  1.  s.  13.)  On  the  other  hand  he  lauds  Pelagius  as 
^^  the  venerable  champion  of  reason  against  unreason,  who 
even  in  his  own  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
wisest  and  best  men  take  their  stand  on  his  side,"  (s.  15.) 
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rascal '^  Hildebrand ;  the  Reformation  from  the  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment  of  Leo  X.;  the  Lutheran  dog- 
ma of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  obstinacy  and 
contentious  spirit  of  Luther  himself.^ 

Thus  was  God  excluded  from  history  altogether; 
which  was  at  the  same  time,  to  thrust  out  its  eyes 
and  tear  the  living  heart  from  its  bosom.  The  life- 
course  of  the  Redeemer's  bride,  was  caricatured  into 
a  "history  of  human  folly/'  The  theatre  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  was  degraded  into  a 
wild  arena  of  base,  unholy  passions.  We  might 
wonder,  how  with  such  a  view,  it  was  still  possible 
to  take  any  interest  in  the  study  of  church  history 
at  all,  were  the  maxim,  Similis  simili  gaudet,  not  at 
hand  to  explain  the  seeming  contradiction.  The  least 
that  a  still  somewhat  noble  nature  could  do,  in  these 
circumstances,  was  to  fall  upon  this  fool-interlude, 
in  the  drama  of  human  life  indignantly,  with  the 
scourge  of  sharp  satire.  This  was  done  by  Henke, 
in  his  work,  first  published  1789,  and  in  different 
editions  since.  He  wrote  the  History  of  the  Church 
throughout,  to  adopt  the  mild  judgment  of  Hase  in 
the  case,  as  "a  representation  of  errors,  in  religion 
and  judicial  process  against  spiritual  despotism  in 
every  shape." 

^  In  the  case  of  this  last  point,  the  American  divine 
Joseph  F.  Berg  goes  still  further,  and  refers  Luther's  doc- 
trine of  consubstantiation  at  once  to  the  devil.  See  his 
Lectures  on  Romanism,  published  1840;  p.  233;  where  he 
says — ^-On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  not  disposed  alto- 
gether to  deny  that  the  devil  may  have  had  some  hand  in 
originating  Luther's  notion  of  consubstantiation;  it  savours 
so  much  of  transubstantiation,  the  chef  d'a3uvre  of  the  evil 
one,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  disprove  the  devil's  agency 
in  its  invention."  And  yet  we  have  been  told  by  the  same 
theological  authority,  in  the  Protestant  Bannerj  deceased, 
that  the  eucharistic  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  is  still  more  absurd  than  that  of  Luther;  because 
forsooth  the  soul  cannot  literally  eat  flesh,  as  this  doctrine 
is  gravely  charged  with  teaching !  It  must  follow  of  course 
that  the  Reformed  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  it  stood 
originally,  is  still  more  devilish  even  than  the  Lutheran. 
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'  It  was  in  this  period  of  cheerless  destruction^  that 
Hamann,  the  Northern  magus,  in  deep. sorrow,  ut- 
tered his  complaint:  "What  a  negative  age  we  live 
in !  What  hosts  of  negative  men !  All  plunder  and 
rob,  no  one  is  willing  to  give.  All  are  bent  on 
destroying,  nobody  thinks  to  build.  No  earnestness, 
all  frivolity;  no  dignity,  all  buffoonery;  no  object, 
all  side  re;ferences  only  !'^  His  friend  and  kinsman 
in  spirit,  Herder^  longed  also  for  deliverance  from 
the  self-styled  philosophical  century,  that  hated  mor- 
tally,  to  use  his  own  language,  all  that  was  either 
miraculous  or  mysterious;  and  from  the  depth  of  his 
warm  heart,  that  burned  with  zeal  for  the  beautiful 
and  the  noble,  was  heard,  passionately  to  exclaim, 
"  Would  that  I  had  been  born  in  the  Middle  Ages!'^ 

This  wish  found  a  lively  echo  in  many  young 
hearts,  whose  time  of  appearing  on  the  theatre  of 
public  life  had  not  yet  come.  Herder  himself,  also 
contributed  some  material  at  least  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  dome,  that  was  to  rise  in  the  midst 
of  these  dreary  ruins,  by  his  philosophical  and  his- 
torical writings;  which  belong  already,  in  their 
stand-point,  to  another  time  and  tendency. 

When  necessity  is  greatest,  help  shows  itself  to  be 
most  near.  Rationalism,  with  its  full  denial  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  its  deistic  degradation  of  God 
himself  to  the  character  of  a  private  indifferent  spec- 
tator merely  of  human  events,  from  beyond  the 
clouds,  lost  every  deeper  conception  of  man  also, 
at  the  same  time.  For  that  which  makes  man  to  be 
man,  and  gives  him  his  true  worth,  is  the  presence 
of  God  in  him,  in  which  he  lives,  moves,  and  has 
his  being.  It  was  quite  in  order  therefore,  that  this 
spiritually  bankrupt  age,  should  be  led  first  back 
again  to  the  consciousness  of  the  original,  ideal 
dignity  of  the  human  nature  itself,  so  as  to  see  in 
this  mirror  with  shame  its  own  wretched  visage,  and 
thus  come  to  repentance  and  a  sound  conversion. 

This  took  place  chiefly  by  means  of  Herder ;  who 
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without  question  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  richest, 
noblest,  and  most  life-pregnant  spirits,  in  the  history 
of  Literature.  His  nature  was  compounded  of  theolo- 
gical, philosophical,  and  poetical  material,  endowed 
with  the  most  open  sense  for  the  beautiful  and  the 
grand  in  the  most  diversified  forms,  and  adorned 
with  the  most  comprehensive  cultivation  in  a  gene- 
ral way.  He  was  the  inspired  and  inspiring  pro- 
phet of  humanity,  in  its  purest  sense.  He  came  for- 
ward in  the  year  1774,  with  his  small  work  (the 
sign  of  a  new  epoch,)  entitled,  ^^  A  Philosophy  of 
History  for  the  culture  of  Humanity;"  which  he  ex- 
tended ten  years  after,  into  his  celebrated  "Ideas  for 
the  History  of  Humanity,'^  so  highly  commended 
by  the  accomplished  John  von  Muller, 

The  first  point  in  which  Herder  rose  above  the 
rationalistic  historiography,  and  prepared  the  w^ay 
for  the  modern,  was  in  his  apprehension  of  it  as 
living  spirit,  a  process  of  organic  development.  In  this 
development,  he  saw  a  constant  progress  towards  the 
better.  This  was  a  most  fruitful  thought,  that  served 
to  bring  light  and  order  into  the  chaotic  confusion 
of  the  rationalistic  history.  It  came  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion again  between  the  subject  and  the  objective  con- 
straint of  the  world.  "Humanity,''  he  tells  us,*  "al- 
ways remains  humanity;  and  still  a  plan  of  progress  is 
visible — my  great  theme !"  (S.  76.)  He  appeals,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  theory  of  development,  to  the  analogy  of 
the  single  human  life  and  of  nature,  where  we  meet  it 
on  all  sides,  and  goes  on  to  say:  "Clearlj^  so  also  in 
human  history  !  The  Egyptian  could  not  be  with- 
out the  Oriental;  the  Greek  rested  on  him  again  as 
his  basis;  the  Roman  lifted  himself  into  view  on  the 
back  of  the  whole  world.  Actual  advance  and  con- 
stant development,  even  though  no  individual  gain 
should  appear!  All  on  a  wide  scale;  the  theatre  of 
a  ruling  plan  upon  the  earth,  although  the  last  pur- 

*  In  the  first  of  the  works  just  named.    See  J.  C.  Herder^s 
Simmtliche  Werke.  zur  Phil,  und  Gesch.  Th  3.  S.  74. 
7 
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posfe  may  be  hidden  from  our  sight;  the  theatre  of 
divinity,  though  it  should  be  only  amid  the  ruins  of 
life  in  its  particular  forms."  Hence  he  exhibits,  for 
example,  the  old  Oriental  history  as  the  childhood, 
the  Grecian  as  the  youth,  and  the  Roman  as  the  man- 
hood of  humanity.     (S.  53,  ff.) 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  second  point  in 
which  Herder  exerted  a  salutary  influence.  He 
created,  namely,  a  love  for  history  in  all  its  stages; 
since  no  part  can  be  torn  from  an  organic  whole, 
without  destroying  its  beauty.  In  the  face  of  the 
ridiculous  self-complacency  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  claimed  all  illumination  and  wisdom  to  itself 
alone,  he  had  the  courage  to  show,  that  every  people 
and  every  period,  not  excepting  even  the  so  much 
decried  Middle  Ages,  had  possessed  its  peculiar  glory 
and  worth,  and  that  his  contemporaries,  in  their  con- 
tempt for  the  past,  only  revealed  their  own  poverty 
and  disgrace.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
egotistical  narrowness  of  mind,  that  afibcts  to  bring 
every  thing  to  the  measure  of  its  own  subjectivity. 
No  single  people,  no  single  age,  in  his  view,  can  re- 
present the  full  ideal  of  humanity;  it  is  distributed  ac- 
cordingly into  a  thousand  forms,  and  '^wanders  a 
perfect  Proteus  through  all  climes  and  centuries."* 
With  untiring  affection,  this  gifted  cosmopolite  ga- 
thered, in  his  numerous  works,  the  flowers  of  hu- 
manity of  all  zones,  nations  and  times,  and  wove 
them  into  a  wreath,  whose  fresh  fragrance  served 
wonderfully  to  quicken  the  genius,  especially  of  the 
rising  generation.  Many  of  his  words  were  like  the 
morning  breath  that  foretells  a  beautiful  day.  On 
all  sides  was  awakened  once  more  sympathy  with 
humanity,  and  along  with  this  a  new  enthusiasm  in 
the  study  of  its  history.  Still  Herder  himself  never 
came  to  a  full,  comprehending,  general  view  of  his 
subject.  His  reverence  for  humanity  was  of  a  some- 
what  unmeasured    and   indefinite    character.     Jean 

^  S.  76. 
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Paul  says  of  him  ver}^  aptly,  in  a  letter  to  Jacobi: 
^'  It  requires  broad  wings,  to  swim  over  so  many  re- 
mote fields.  Herder  is  made  up  of  half  a  dozen 
geniuses  at  once,  wanfin^  only  the  bi n din fi;  force 
of  a  pro\)erly  independent  personal  reflection^ 
without  which  neither  poetry  nor  philosophy  has 
ever  become  complete.'' 

A  number  of  other  men  now  soon  arose,  who  con- 
tributed in  various  ways  to  promote  respect  and  af- 
fection for  the  past.  Here  especially  is  to  be  noticed 
the  Romantic  School^  of  the  two  Schlegels^  Tieck 
and  Novalis;  who  chastised  severely  the  shallow 
pretensions  of  the  reigning  nnhistorical  Rationalism, 
and  drew  forth  the  rich  religious  poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  from  its  dark  retreat.  V^on  der  Hagen^ 
the  two  Grimms^  Lachmann^  and  others,  brought 
into  view  particularly  the  glories  of  German  anti- 
quity. The  great  antiquarians  JVolf  Niebuhr^ 
Creuzer,  produced  a  much  more  deep  and  living 
apprehension  of  Grecian  and  Roman  history. 

Of  still  more  importance,  however,  was  the  turn 
which  took  place  at  this  time  in  philosoph}^;  as  it 
served  to  bring  to  clear  consciousness,  and  systematic 
order,  the  ideas  irregularly  throvvn  out  by  Herder 
and    his    spiritual    allies.     Schelling   overcame    the 
stand-point  of  critical  reflection   as   established    by 
Kant,  and  the  subjective  idealism  of  Fichte;  planted 
himself  on  the  ground  of  realism  and   the  objective 
reason;  and   applied   himself  with  fond  partiality  in 
his  earlier  years,  to  the  speculative  study  of  nature, 
under  the  view  of  a  seif-unfolding  orj^j^nic  process. 
His  disciple  and  successor,  Hegel ^  carried  the  princi- 
ple of  a  dialectic  development,  with   the  most  ama- 
zing energy   of   metaphysical    thought,  into   every 
sphere  of  the  philosophy  of  spirit.      We  wish  not  to 
endorse  Hegel's    theology   of  development  without 
qualification;    but  whatever  mav   be  thought  of   it, 
one  thing  is  certain.     It  has  left  an   impression  on 
German  science  that  can   never  bo  (  fi'iced  ;  ami  has 
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contributed  more  than  any  other  influence,  to  diffuse 
a  clear  conception  of  the  interior  organism  of  history, 
as  a  richer  evolution  continually  of  the  idea  of  humani- 
ty, as  well  as  a  proper  respect  for  its  universal  and 
objective  authority,  in  opposition  to  the  self-sufficient 
and  arrogant  individualism  of  the  rationalistic  school. 
The  Hegelian  method  requires,  moreover,  that 
the  historian  should  resign  himself  without  prejudice 
to  his  subject,  and  thus  suffer  it  to  come  to  a  living 
reproduction  according  to  the  law  of  its  own  nature. 
Hence  it  stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  sub- 
jective show  of  reason,  that  is  never  satisfied  with 
history  as  it  stands,  but  must  be  always  correcting  it 
after  the  fashion  of  its  own  private  fancies.  Accord- 
ing to  the  whole  stand-point  of  this  philosophy,  his- 
tory is  a  self-evolution  of  the  absolute  spirit,  and 
hence  supremely  rational  throughout.  Such  is  the 
sense  of  that  celebrated,  though  often  misunderstood, 
dictum  of  Hegel:  All  that  is  rational  is  real,  and  all 
that  is  real,  (or  absolutely  existent,  substantial,)  is 
rational.  Here,  however,  we  come  also  on  the  fatal 
rock  of  this  speculative  method  of  history.  While 
Rationalism  had  scarcely  the  most  remote  conception 
of  a  divine  presence  in  history,  and  resolved  every 
thing  into  free  human  activity,  the  philosophy  before 
us  falls  over  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  pantheism 
and  fatalism.  The  individual  is  regarded  as  the 
blind  organ  of  the  world-spirit;  evil  is  held  to  be  a 
necessary  medium  for  reaching  the  good;  and  thus 
the  idea  of  guilt  and  moral  accountability  is  necessa- 
ril}^  lost.  We  may  say  indeed  that  the  Hegelian 
Method  rests  on  the  supposition  of  the  necessity  of 
evil  as  the  negative  condition  of  moral  progress. 
For  sin  in  the  sphere  of  morality  is  made  to  corre- 
spond exactly  with  contradiction  in  the  spliere  of 
logic;  and  this  last,  according  to  Hegel's  dialectics, 
forms  the  impulsive  force  in  the  moving  process  of 
all  thought.  It  results,  moreover,  from  the  pan- 
theistic tendency  just  mentioned,  that  no  sufficient 
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account  is  made  of  the  personal  and  individual 
Such  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  general,  that  life  in 
the  concrete  dissolves  into  mere  abstraction,  the 
endlessly  diversified  fulness  of  history  shrinks  into  a 
few  logical  forms,  and  living  personalities  are  trans- 
formed into  ideal  shadows.  All  these  defects  are 
found  united  in  the  modern  Tubingen  school,  with  Dr. 
Bauer*  and  Dr.  Strauss  at  its  head.  These,  preceded 
by  Schwegler  and  Zeller^  have  handled  particularly 
the  history  of  primitive  Christianity  in  the  way  of 
pretended  dialectic  construction,  with  a  spirit  alto- 
gether pantheistic  and  ruinous. 

The  Hegelian  Philosophy  then  is  in  itself  no  safe 
conductor,  through  the  halls  of  Church  History.  Its 
logical  forms  of  thinking,  are  capable  of  being  applied 
in  the  most  opposite  ways.  Whilst  it  has  \^d  the 
way  for  many  to  a  historical  and  churchly  spirit, and 
proved  an  admirable  help  towards  the  overthrow  of 
the  common  Rationalism,  and  a  thorough  speculative 
understanding  and  defence  of  orthodoxy;  it  has  served, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  sundered  from  the  real  life 
revelation  of  Christianity,  to  produce  itself  a  new 
form  of  Rationalism,  very  different  from  the  first, 
more  spiritual  indeed,  but  for  this  reason  also  more 
dangerous,  that  from  an  opposite  direction  shows  the 
most  radical  hostility  to  all  concrete  and  individual 
historical  life. 

Of  much  more  account  than  the  philosophy  of 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  for  the  formation  of  the  modern 
German  theology,  has  been  the  influence  of  Schleier- 
macher,  the  greatest  theological  genius,  w^e  may  say, 
since  the  Reformation.  The  most  various  forms  of 
cultivation  belonging  to  his  time  were  brought  to- 
gether, under  an  exceedingly  original  scientific  com- 
bination, in  his  person;  and  there  is  not  to  be  found 
now  a  single  theologian  of  importance,  in  whom  the 
influence  of  his  2;reat  mind  is  not  more  or  less  to  be 
traced.     History,  to  be  sure,  was    not  his    sphere; 

^  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  notorious  Brimo  Baur. 
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and  what  has  been  published  from  him  since  his  death, 
in  Ihis  department,  belongs  to  his  weakest  produc- 
tions.    Still,  however,  by  his  profound  doctrinal  and 
moral  views,  he  has  influenced  indirectly  the  treat- 
ment of  historical  theology  also,  to  a  most  important 
extent.    The  productive,  strictly  evangelical  element, 
in  his  system,  is  found  in  this;  that  he  placed  the  per- 
son of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  and  the  author  of  a  new 
life,  in  the  centre  of  theology;  put  emphasis  on  the 
idea  oi  communion  in  religion;  and  in  this  manner 
opened   the   way  at  least  for  a  churchly  tendency. 
He  forms  a  supplementary  counterpoise  over  against 
the  Hegelian  theory  thus  far,  that  he  fastens  his  eye 
sharply  in  particular  upon  the  original  and  specific 
in  Christianity,  and  instead  of  starting  from  the  idea, 
makes  religious  experience   rather   the   fountain   of 
dogmatic  knowledge.    On  the  whole,  however,  Schle- 
iermacher's    method    is   not   so   much   historical  as 
mathematical.     The  different  constituents  of  an  idea 
came  into  view  with  him,  more  as  standing  together 
in  space  than  as  growing  forth  one  from  another  in 
time. 

Out  of  his  school  has  proceeded  the  most  important 
church  historian  of  our  \^\u\Qj  Jiitgustus  Neander ; 
who  however  is  to  be  considered  some  steps  in  ad- 
vance of  his  position.  He  attaches  himself,  namely, 
still  more  closely  than  Schleiermacher,  to  the  real  and 
positive  element  of  religion,  and  allows  far  more 
weight  to  the  idea  of  organic  development.  In  this 
respect  he  appears  in  a  certain  affinity  with  the  He- 
gelian philosophy,  although  known  as  one  of  its  bitter 
opponents.  The  greatest  charm  of  his  historical 
writing  results  precisely  from  this,  that  he  causes  re- 
ligious characters  to  rise  gradually,  in  the  way  of 
living  reproduction,  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers; 
and  all  with  such  amiable  pious  artlessness  of  manner, 
that  the  picture  becomes  irresistibly  at  the  same  time 
a  source  of  practical  edification.  His  work,  which 
is   now  brought   down   in   ten  parts  to  the  time  of 
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Boniface  VIII.,  deserves  to  be  presented  in  full,  under 
a  worthy  form,  to  the  English  and  American  public, 
and  to  take  the  place  which  has  been  heretofore  al- 
lowed toMosheim.     Possibly  a  judicious  compilation 
or   epitome  as   a   manual   for  students  of  theology, 
might  be  better  than  a  literal  translation,  which  at 
all  events,  by  reason  of  the  easy  carelessness  of  Ne- 
ander's  style,  w^ould  be  no  easy  task.     This  distin- 
guished monument  of  sanctified  learning  is,  without 
question,  the  most  in)portant  product  of  the  modern 
German  theology  in  the  sphere  of  church  history, 
and  must  long  maintain  a  high  authority.     At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not   to  be  denied  that,  in  point  of 
church  character,  it  is  no  longer  fully  equal  to  the 
demands   of    the   time.       Neander   stands    still    on 
Schleiermacher's  ground    in   this    respect,  that  the 
church  spirit  appears  with  him  under  an  indefinite 
form,  and  in  the  general  character  too  much  of  a  mere 
feeling   of  communion.     Hence    his   aversion    to  a 
pointedly  distinct  orthodoxy,  and  his  partiality  to- 
wards free  dissenting  tendencies.     Since  the  Jubilee 
of  the  Reformation,  however,  in   1S17,  the  evange- 
lical  theology  of  Germany  has  taken  a  strong  and 
constantly  growing  church  direction;  and  this,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  will  give  character  more  and  more  to 
the  future.     To  be  complete  now,  a  Church  History 
should  unite  in  proper  harmony  a  thorough  use  of 
original  sources,  clear  apprehension,  organic  develop- 
ment, lively  and  interesting  delineation,  strong  but 
liberal  and  universal  church  feeling,  and  fruitfulness 
in  the  way  of  practical  edification.     It  may  be  long, 
perhaps,  before  we  possess  a  work  that  shall  satisfy 
equally  all  these  requirements.     Still  however  the 
elements  which  it  calls  for,  are  all  actually  at  hand 
in  the  difierent  tendencies  of  the  modern  German 
theology.     The  material  is  prepared;  the  plan  of  the 
edifice  too  is  ready  in  its  main  outline;  only  the  mas- 
ter hand  is  waited  for,  that  shall  put  the  work  toge- 
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ther,  and   cause  the  parts  to  appear  as  a  complete, 
niao;nificent  and  harmonious  whole. 

After  this  short  review  of  the  most  conspicuous 
modern  historical  schools,  let  us  endeavour  now  to 
brin^;  into  a  single  view  the  right  conception  cf 
church  history,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  all  that 
has  been  said.  The  main  point  here  is  to  set  in  pro- 
per light  the  idea  of  organic  development ;  since  this 
forms  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  histor}',  and 
the  watchword  of  all  the  more  important  works, 
in  this  department,  which  we  have  alread}^  brought 
into  view  in  the  first  part  of  this  tract.  True,  this 
conception  itself  is  differently  held  by  different  per- 
sons, and  I  also  claim  the  right  of  deviating  in  seve- 
ral points  from  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  &c., 
as  has  already  [)een  intimated,  in  what  goes  before. 
But  still  there  runs  a  comm.on  thread  through 
the  whole  latter  view  of  church  history,  which  it 
is  above  all  important  to  discern  and  understand. 
Such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  any  mea- 
sure by  correct  personal  reflection,  will  judge  indul- 
gently of  the  following  attempt;  since  a  philosophy 
of  church  history,  and  a  complete  theory  of  historical 
development  from  the  theological  stand -point,  is 
something  which  is  wanting  to  us  as  yet  altogether. 
Any  deficiency  that  may  take  place  in  my  particu- 
lar exposition  of  the  idea  of  development,  it  must  be 
remembered,  can  in  no  way  impair  the  truth  and 
value  of  the  idea  itself. 

III.    THE  MODERN  HISTORIOGRAPHY,  OR    THE    STAND- 
POINT OF  ORGANIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Stand-point  of  the  present  historical  theologj^  of 
Germany  is  not  something  isolated,  the  sheer  subjec- 
tive product  of  some  later  theologians;  but  the  neces- 
sary result  of  previous  stand-points,  resting  itself  in 
this  way  on  the  solid  ground  and  bottom  of  history. 
The  orthodox  treatment  of  history,  as  well  as  the  ra- 
tionalistic, came  to  a  dissolution  by  the  irresistible 
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process  oi*  their  own  development,  under  the  one- 
sided tendency  which  belonged  to  each.  But  this 
dissohition  was  only  the  necessary  transition  to  a 
new  life.  Out  of  their  ruins  the  elements  of  truth 
on  both  sides,  divested  of  their  perishable  hull,  rose 
and  became  united  in  a  higher  third,  in  which  they 
now  came  to  their  true  force.  We  allow  both  the 
former  methods  then  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  in- 
corporate them  so  far  into  our  own  view. 

The  orthodox  theory  of  history  we  hold  to  be 
right,  in  two  essential  points.  First,  in  insisting; 
upon  something  unchangeable  and  everlasting  in  his- 
tory. But  while  the  theory  identifies  this,  at  once 
with  the  church  doctrine,  and  affirms  that  this  has 
been  at  all  times  the  same,  and  has  undergone  nei- 
ther decrease  nor  increase,  but  perversions  only  and 
obscurations;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguish  be- 
tween truth  as  objectively  present  in  Christ  and  in  the 
scriptures,  and  truth  as  subjectively  present  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  church,  and  say:  Christianity  in  itself 
and  objectively  considered  is  complete  in  Christ,  in 
whom  dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and 
who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever;  as  also 
in  his  word,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  holy  scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  a  pure,  original,  perfect  and 
absolutely  normative  form,  for  all  times.  Subjective 
Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  or  the  life  of  the  God- 
man  in  his  Church,  is  a  process,  a  development, 
which  begins  small,  and  grows  always  larger,  till  it 
comes  at  last  to  full  manhood  in  Christ;  that  is,  till 
the  believing  human  world  may  have  appropriated  to 
itself,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  the  entire  fulness 
of  objective  Christianity,  or  the  life  of  Christ.  In 
this  view  the  word  of  God  also  was  not  at  once  un- 
derstood by  the  church  from  the  beginning,  in  all 
its  depth  and  comprehension,  but  gradually  always 
more  and  more  with  the  advancing  age  of  the  church. 
We  must  say,  accordingly,  that  the  reformers,  for  in- 
stance, understood  the  word  of  God  better  than  the 
church  fathers  and   the  schoolmen. — Then  we  agree 
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with  the  orthodox  stand-point,  in  the  second  place, 
in  believing  the  churchto  be  the  bearer  of  God's  truth, 
and  Christian  life,  the  lawful  and  proper  heir  of  all 
the  promises  of  the  gospel.  But  we  do  not,  for  this 
reason,  agree  with  it  in  denying  the  sects  all  right  to 
exist,  and  excluding  them  from  all  participation  in 
the  truth.  On  the  contrary,  we  suppose  them  to  play 
an  indispensable  part,  in  modifying  and  determining 
the  development  of  the  orthodox  church  itself. 

Thus  do  we  exhibit  our  position,  also,  with  regard 
to  the  rationalistic  theory  of  history.     We  consider 
it  right  in  this  respect  generally,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  apprehends  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  church  as 
something    moveable    and   flowing.     But    in    deter- 
mining more  particularly  the  nature  and  character 
of  this  movement,  we  differ  from  it  essentially.     The 
rationalist   sees  in  the  movement  only  the  lawless 
play  of  caprice,  vvithout  any  unity  at  the  ground  of 
the  manifold,  without  any  fixed  and    definite  end, 
resolving  all  mainly  into  the  course  of  mere  human 
affections  and   passions.     History  is  for  him  a  con- 
tinual ebb  and  flow,  that  still  comes  in  the  end  always 
to  the  old  thing;  or,  if  he  allow^s  a  progress,  it  is 
made  to  consist  in  a  process  of  rarefaction,  in  the 
dissolution  of  previous  church  view\s,  with   nothing 
left  at  last  but  the  miserable  conceptions  of  an  ab- 
stract religion  of  mere  reason  and   nature.     But  we 
conceive  of  historical  movement  as  an  ever-increasing 
stream,  whose  course  has  been  already  prescribed  in 
the  plan  of  everlasting  wisdom   before  the  formation 
of  the  world,  and  that  now  rolls  itself  forw^ard  accord- 
ing to    divine   laws,  to  empty  itself  finally  in  the 
ocean  of  eternity.     We  maintain,  consequently,  that 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  himself,  uninterruptedly  present 
in  the  church,  is  the  chief  factor  in  history,  to  whose 
power  all  human  factors,  which  are  also  to  be  ac- 
knowledged in  their  place,  must  be  regarded  as  sub- 
ordinate; and  that  nothing  which  lias  once  come  to 
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be  of  true  historical  weight  can  be  absolutely  negated 
or  made  to  become  null,  but  must  ever  incorporatp 
itself  as  an  abiding  element  into  the  subsequent  part 
of  the  process.  Those  who  have  lived  and  died  in 
the  Lord,  are  followed  by  their  works  into  the  quiet 
abodes  of  everlasting  blessedness,  (comp.  Rev.  xiv. 
13.)  As  it  regards  the  relation,  in  which  Rationalism 
places  dissent  to  orthodoxy,  the  sects  to  the  church, 
we  agree  with  it  thus  far,  that  the  sects  are  not  to  be 
counted  as  pure  error;  whilst  we  maintain,  in  direct 
opposition  to  it,  that  they  are  justifiable  over  against 
the  church  only  so  far  as  this  may  have  come  to 
labour  under  disease,  and  that  after  the  restoration  of 
the  general  body,  which  always  follows  sooner  or 
lateVy  they  must  be  overwhelmed  by  the  judgment 
of  history.  It  is  only  the  church  which  has  the 
promise  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  her. 

We  may  characterize  our  stand-point,  then,  in  few 
words,  with  regard  to  the  first  point  here  noticed, 
as  that  of  regular  or  organic  development ^  and 
with  regard  to  the  viesv  taken  of  orthodoxy  and 
dissent,  as  that  of  free,  or  protestanf,  evangelically 
catholic^  ecclesiasticism. 

It  remains  now  to  explain  somewhat  more  parti- 
cularly these  terms  of  distinction,  and  to  show  their 
force.  What  then,  in  the  first  place,  are  we  to 
understand  by  organic  or  regular  development^  in 
itself  considered?  And  how,  in  the  second  place,  is 
the  general  idea  to  be  applied  to  the  history  of  the 
Church? 

Only  that  which  is  dead  has  the  privilege  of 
being  done.  All,  on  the  other  hand,  that  can  lay 
claim  to  life,  is  in  its  inmost  nature  a  genesis,  move- 
ment, process,  development.  So  we  find  it  even  in 
nature;  which  is  the  pre-supposition,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  mirror,  of  spirit.  The  lowest  kind  of  pro- 
cess, which  indeed  can  be  only  improperly  so  termed, 
is   the  mechanical    motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
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which  revolve  around  their  sun,  obeying  unconscious- 
ly the  immanent  law  of  their  own  constitution.  This 
motion,  however,  always  returning  into  itself,  is 
not  yet  life,  but  at  best  an  analogy  only  of  life.  The 
proper  genesis  first  appears  in  the  sphere  of  or- 
ganic nature,  in  the  life  oi  the  plant.  The  plant  is 
possessed  of  a  real  life,  and  is  the  subject  thus  of  a 
development  that  begins  with  the  seed,  forms  itself 
from  this  into  root,  stem,  branch,  leaf,  and  blossom, 
and  becomes  complete  in  its  fruit.  Here  we  have 
progress  constantly  from  the  lower  to  the  higher; 
but  still  nothing  is  revealed,  that  was  not  contained 
potentially  at  first  in  the  germ.  The  last  result  accor- 
dingly of  the  vegetable  development,  the  fruit,  com- 
prises in  itself  again  new  seed;  so  that  the  end  re- 
turns always  with  new  wealth  to  the  beginning. 

A  still  higher  form  of  life  is  the  animal;  at  the 
head  of  which,  (though  of  a  specifically  different  or- 
der of  existence,)  stands  man,  so  far  as  his  earthly 
nature  is  concerned.  Man,  to  come  to  him  at  once, 
exists  first  as  an  embryo,  still  interwoven  with  the 
life  of  the  mother,  and  as  such  is  said  to  pass  as  it 
were  cursorily,  in  his  conformation,  through  all  the 
lower  stages  of  the  animal  life.  After  his  birth,  he 
makes  the  course  of  childhood,  boyhood,  youth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age.  In  all  these  stages  he  is  man^  and 
preserves  thus  in  his  development  the  unity  of  his 
nature;  but  in  all,  at  the  same  time  he  is  again  dif- 
ferent, inasmuch  as  his  general  nature  takes  con- 
tinually a  more  definite  form,  and  reveals  itself  in  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  way.  Still  even  the  highest 
stage,  the  life  of  the  old  man,  is  but  the  full  evolu- 
tion of  the  life  that  was  originally  present  in  the 
child.  This  development  we  denominate  regular 
and  organic;  since  it  follows  with  necessity  an  in- 
ward life  force,  proceeds  with  equal,  steady,  order, 
and  continues  always  true  to  the  original  nature  of 
the  man,  till  in  the  end  it  has  brought  the  whole  ful- 
ness of  it  into  view.     The  German  language,  which 
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is  uncommonly  rich  and  philosophical,  has  an  admi- 
rable word,  that  expresses  all  that  is  comprised  in 
this  idea  of  organic  development  It  is  the  word 
aufheben^  which  is  so  much  used,  and  we  may  say  so 
much  abused  also,  in  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  It  in- 
cludes three  meanings,  namely,  to  abolish  (tollere,)  to 
preserve  (conservare,)  and  to  raise  to  a  higher  state 
(elevare,)  All  these  senses  are  wonderfully  combined, 
in  the  idea  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  We 
may  say  with  the  fullest  truth,  of  man,  that  in  every 
higher  stage  of  his  existence,  his  previous  life  is  in 
this  threefold  view  aufgehoben.  The  child  is  abo- 
lished as  a  child  in  the  young  man,  and  yet  is  pre- 
served at  the  same  time,  and  raised  unto  a  higher 
stage  of  life.  The  temporary  outward  form  is  abo- 
lished; the  substance,  the  idea  is  preserved  ;  not  how- 
ever by  continuing  to  be  what  it  was  before,  but  by 
mounting  upwards  to  a  more  exalted  mode  of  out- 
ward existence. 

Parallel  precisely  with  the  bodily  life  of  man  in 
this  viewj  is  the  life  also  of  his  spirit.  For  soul  and 
body  are  by  divine  constitution  most  intimately 
bound  together,  and  what  God  has  thus  joined,  man 
has  no  right  to  put  asunder.  Both  parts  of  his 
being  develop  themselves,  hand  in  hand  together. 
Man  comes  not  into  the  world  a  scholar,  an  artist,  or 
the  possessor  of  a  moral  and  religious  character. 
He  carries  within  him  indeed  the  capacity  for  life  in 
such  form;  but  this  only  in  the  way  of  germ,  that 
must  yet  be  developed,  by  impulse  from  within  and 
tlie  influence  of  proper  conditions  without,  as  the 
plant  grows  through  the  action  of  air,  sunshine  and 
rain.  Here,  also,  we  have  in  full  again,  what  we 
have  just  noticed  in  the  case  of  his  animal  life. 
Spiritual  growth  or  development  is  likewise  a  pro- 
cess of  annihilation,  preservation,  and  exaltation;  in 
which  it  comes  in  the  end  to  a  complete  explication 
only,  of  what  was  present  by  implication  at  the 
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start.  This  must'  be  affirmed  even  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  life  of  religion  itself.  Its  commence- 
ment is  the  new  birth;  its  end,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  This  last  is  only  the  full  consummation  of  the 
first,  its  proper  ultimate  consequence,  by  which  the 
new  spirit  has  added  to  it  the  new  body  also,  as  its 
needful  organ  and  blessed  habitation. 

All  this  is  so  clear  and  so  fully  established  by 
common  experience,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  called 
in  question  by  any  reflecting  m.an.  Is  it  not  marvel- 
lous then,  that  the  same  simple,  familiar  truth,  as 
soon  as  it  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  history  of  the 
human  race^  should  be  so  stoutly  and  stifily  denied, 
as  we  find  it  to  be  in  fact  by  many]*     What  holds 

*  Dr.  Cheever^  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Evangelist,  in 
his  review  of  my  work,  the  Principle  of  Protestantism, 
roughly  rejects  the  idea  of  a  steadily  advancing  develop- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  affirms  in  opposition  to  it  that 
Christendom  moves  always  at  like  distance  around  the  same 
centre,  the  Bible,  so  that  the  19th  century  is  just  as  near 
to  this  centre  as  the  first !  A  fine  compliment  to  humanity 
truly,  on  the  part  of  this  learned  divine;  by  which  it  is 
thus  sunk  to  such  form  of  existence  as  belongs  to  a  soulless 
and  lifeless  planet,  that  likewise  revolves,  always  at  the 
same  distance  around  its  centre,  the  sun.  As  Dr.  Cheever 
is  no  friend  of  German  Theology,  I  will  refer  him  to  an  En- 
glish authority  of  some  reputation,  Bishop  Butler,  who  in 
his  Analogy.  Part  II.  Chap,  iv.,  towards  the  close,  plainly 
sanctions  the  idea  of  a  progressive  development  on  the 
part  of  the  human  world,  in  the  following  words:  ^^ How- 
ever, thus  much  is  manifest,  that  the  whole  natural  world 
and  government  of  it,  is  a  scheme  or  system;  not  a  fixed, 
but  a  progressive  one:  a  scheme,  in  which  the  operation  of 
various  means  takes  up  a  great  length  of  time,  before  the 
ends  they  tend  to  can  be  attained.  The  change  of  seasons, 
the  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  very  history  of  a 
flower,  is  an  instance  of  this.  And  so  is  human  life.  Thus 
vegetable  bodies,  and  those  of  animals,  though  possibly 
formed  at  once,  yet  grow  up  by  degrees  to  a  mature  state. 
And  thus  rational  agents,  who  animate  these  latter  bodies, 
are  naturally  directed  to  form  each  his  own  manners  and 
character,  by  the  gradual  gaining  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, and  by  a  long  course  of  action.     Our  existence  is  not 
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of  the  individual  must  hold  also  of  humanity  as  a 
whole,  since  this  is  simply  the  organic  totality  of  all 
single  men.  So  precisely  as  the  single  Christian 
does  not  become  complete  at  a  stroke,  but  only  by 
degrees,  the  Church,  as  the  complex  of  all  Christians^ 
must  admit  and  require  too  a  gradual  development. 
Christ  himself,  the  head  of  the  Church,  submitted  to 
the  law  of  a  genesis  in  time,  and  grew  from  infancy 
up  to  manhood.  This  genesis  was  no  apparition 
merely,  n(r8oxYi6v^,  as  many  of  the  Gnostics  supposed  ; 
but  truth  and  reality.  '^ Jesus  i?icreased,'^  it  is 
written,  "in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with 
God  and  man,'^  (Luke  ii.  52.)  "Though  he  were 
a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience,  by  the  things  which 
he  suffered,"  (Heb.  v.  8.)  How  then  shall  the 
Church,  which  repeats  and  continues  the  earthly 
human  life  of  Christ,  form  an  exception  to  this  law 
of  development.  The  Lord  himself  teaches  the  con- 
trary, in  the  parables  he  employs  to  represent  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  comparing  it  with 
the  small  mustard  seed  that  gradually  becomes  a 
great  tree,  (Matt.  xiii.  31,  32;)  and  with  leaven,  that 
works  and  spreads  till  the  whole  lump  is  leavened 
(v.  33.)  Paul  is  full  of  the  idea  of  a  constantly 
advancing  development  on  the  part  of  the  Church. 
He  speaks  of  the  whole  building  of  the  saints,  as 
growing  to  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  (sv  co  aacta  ri 

OixoSofjiTj  civvapiJ,oXoyovfA.svyj  ai;|f t  ft?  vaov  aytov  sv  xvpcco,  Eph. 

ii.  21.  Comp.  1  Peter  ii.  5.)     He  dwells  on  the  edi- 
fying  of  the  body  of  Christ,  (f^j  oLxoBoixrjv  tov  ccofiaTfo^ 

only  successive,  as  it  must  be  of  necessity;  but  one  state  of 
our  life  and  being  is  appointed  by  God,  to  be  a  preparation 
for  another;  and  that  to  be  the  means  of  attaining  to  another 
succeeding  one,  infancy  to  childhood,  childhood  to  youth, 

youth  to  mature  age Thus,  in  the  daily  course  of 

natural  providence,  God  operates  in  the  very  same  manner,  as 
in  the  dispensation  of  Christianity,  making  one  thing  sub- 
servient to  another,  this  somewhat  farther;  and  so  on, 
through  a  progressive  series  of  means,  v^^hich  extend,  both 
backward  and  forward,  beyond  our  utmost  view.'* 
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!^iii5rov^)  until  we  all  come,  in  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  per- 
fect man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ,  (Eph.  iv,  12,  13.  Comp.  v.  16;  also,  iii. 
IS,  19,  and  Col.  ii.  19.) 

We  present  now  the  particular  characteristics  of 
this  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  they 
disclose  themselves  in  a  thorough  study  of  history. 
/"  1.  The  development  of  the  church  is  partly  exter* 
nal  znA  p2iri\y  inler?iaL  The  first  consists  in  the 
progressive  difi'usion  of  the  gospel  among  those  who 
are  not  Christians,  by  the  activity  of  missions.  This 
must  go  forward,  as  long  as  there  may  be  a  soul  that 
has  not  yet  heard  of  Christ  crucified.  It  is  not  at 
all  times  equally  active.  It  showed  itself  with  the 
greatest  power  in  the  apostolic  age,  among  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans;  then  on  the  threshold  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  Church  received  the  Germa- 
nic nations  as  a  new  material  into  her  bosom;  and 
appears  now  again  in  the  spirit  of  modern  missions, 
which  is  turned  with  increasing  earnestness  towards 
Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  In  many  periods,  the 
Church  has  been  so  fully  taken  up  with  her  internal 
concerns,  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  principle  or 
combating  error,  as  to  have  no  time  left  for  missions. 
So  in  the  heart  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  period 
of  the  reformation.  Still  action  in  this  form  can 
never  fail  wholly;  since  it  belongs  inseparably  to  the 
vocation  of  the  militant  church. 

But  the  missionary  work  alone  is  by  no  means  all 
that  this  vocation  includes.  As  soon  as  Christianity 
has  gained  footing  among  a  people,  a  more  difficult 
interior  mission  begins;  having  for  its  object  the 
transfusion  of  the  manners  and  institutions  of  such  a 
people  with  the  Christian  principle.  This  forms  that 
inward  development,  which  we  have  here  chiefly  in 
view.  It  spreads  itself  over  all  portions  of  the  natu- 
ral life,  as  the  outward  missionary  work  does  over 
all  lands  and  people,  agreeably  to  the  claims  of  Chi'is- 
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tianity  as  the  absolute  world  religion.  Like  leaven, 
the  gospel  must  work  itself  into  the  universal  mass 
of  life,  under  all  its  established  forms. 

The  Church  finds  at  the  start  an  existing  Stale,  in  a 
certain  stage  of  development;  with  which,  as  ruled 
by  the  principle  of  heathenism,  she  comes  into  vio- 
lent collision,  the  source  of  bloody  persecutions. 
Out  of  all  these  however  she  rises  victorious,  in  the 
time  of  Constantino.  Then,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  she  brings  the  state  more  and  more  into  sub- 
jection, and  occupies  it  with  Christian  laws  and  insti- 
tutions. Under  this  discipline,  the  state  gradually 
comes  of  age,  and  since  the  Reformation  takes  a  more 
free  posture  towards  the  Church;  either  in  the  way 
of  more  or  less  direct  control,  as  in  Lutheran  lands 
and  in  the  English  establishment;  or  in  the  way  of 
peaceful  indifference,  as  here  in  America.  Since 
however  the  Church  is  itself  social  in  its  very  nature, 
she  must  include  a  regimen  also  of  some  sort,  a  sys- 
tem of  order  and  discipline,  in  her  own  organization. 
This  constitution  at  first,  while  the  nations  still  need 
education,  appears  under  the  episcopal  or  hierarchic 
form;  but  with  the  Reformation,  this  has  been  ex- 
changed, to  a  large  extent  at  least,  for  the  prcsbyterial, 
in  which  the  people  are  brought  to  take  part  in  the 
government. 

Again,  the  Church  meets,  among  cultivated  na- 
tions at  least,  the  Fine  *3,ri^*  With  these  she  has 
nothing  to  do,  so  faf  as  they  stand  in  the  service  of 
sin.  But  their  proper  human  value  she  appropriates 
in  the  end  to  herself,  and  employs  it,  transfused 
with  the  religious  principle,  for  the  purposes  of  wor- 
ship; in  which  way,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
music,  and  poetry,  find  their  proper  place  and  lay 
their  richest  products  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 

The  Church,  requires,  in  the  third  place,  a  Science^ 
in  which  she  may  come  to  clear  self-consciousness, 
anrl  have  a  full  view  of  her  relation  to  God,  her  pe- 
culiar life,  her  duties  and    privileges.     This  is  Tlieo- 
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logy;  that  is,  the  scientific  apprehension  of  religion. 
This  again  has  its  own  development,  of  which  no 
farther  notice  can  be  taken  here.  As  science,  she 
comes  of  course  into  contact  with  the  secular  or  pro- 
fane sciences,  which  serve  her  as  a  natural  basis;  in 
exegesis,  for  instance,  with  classic  and  oriental  phi- 
lology; as  church  history,  with  the  history  of  the 
world  ;  as  apologetik,  polemik,  dogmatik  and  ethics, 
with  philosophy;  as  homiletics,  with  rhetoric;  &c. 
This  relation  too,  like  that  to  art,  is  partly  hostile 
and  in  part  friendly.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Church 
in  her  theology,  separates  what  is  heathenish  from 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  but  appro- 
priates their  results  in  the  way  of  pure  thought,  as 
well  as  their  bold  inquiring  spirit  and  dialectic  me- 
thod. Plato,  in  the  patristic  age,  and  Aristotle,  in 
the  scholastic,  have  exerted  an  immense  influence 
on  the  construction  of  theology  ;  and  so  more  re- 
cently, in  England,  Locke,  and  in  Germany,  the 
systems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel,  in 
their  necessary  consecution.  The  same  thing  might 
be  shown  also  of  other  branches  of  secular  science; 
but  this  would  carry  us  here  quite  too  far. 

Finally,  the  Church  transforms  the  natural  social 
life  of  the  nations;  and  causes  her  faith  to  show  it- 
self in  a  system  of  virtues  and  good  works,  which 
as  Christian  all  rest  on  the  principle  of  love  to  God. 
Hence  we  have  a  history  of  Christian  life,  under- 
standing by  this  the  manifestation  of  faith,  or  the 
morality  of  religion.  This  life  is  different,  accord- 
ing to  the  faith  and  doctrinal  system  lying  at  its 
ground.  Thus  the  practical  piety  and  morality  of 
Roman  Catholicism  is  characteristically  legal,  punc- 
tilious, unfree  and  anxious;  but  distinguished  also 
for  great  sacrifices,  the  virtue  of  obedience,  and 
full  consecration  to  the  Church.  That  of  Protes- 
tantism is  evangelically  free,  cheerful  and  joyous  in 
the  possession  of  justification  by  grace,  and  rests  in 
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the  deep  inward  sense  of  union  with  God  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  development  of  the  Church  is  organic.     It 
is  no  mechanical  accumulation  of  events,  and  no  re- 
sult simply  of  foreign  influences.     Certain  outward 
conditions  are  indeed  required  for  it,  as  the  plant 
needs  air,  moisture,  and  light,  in  order  to  grow.    But 
still  the  impelling  force  in  the  process,  is  the  inmost 
life  of  the  church   herself.     Christianity  is  a  new 
creation,  that  unfolds  itself  continually   more   and 
more  from  within,  and  extends  itself  by  the  neces- 
sity of  its  own  nature.     It  takes  up,  it  is  true,  fo- 
reign material  also,  in  the  process;   but  changes~Tt 
at  once  into  its  own  spirit,  and  assimilates  it  to  its 
own  nature,  as  the  body  converts  the  food,  required 
for  its  growth,  into  flesh    and    blood,  marrow  and 
bone.     The  church  accordingly,  in  this  development, 
remains  true  always  to  her  own  nature,  and  reveals 
only  what  it  contained  in  embryo,  from  the  start. 
Through  all  changes — first  Greek,  then  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, then  German  evangelical — she  never  ceases 
still  to  be  the  church.     So  the  oak  also  changes,  but 
never  becomes  an  apple  tree.     The  expression  or- 
s^anic  implies  farther,  that  the  stages  of  development, 
like  the  links  of  a  chain,or  better,  like  the  members  of 
a  living  body,  are  indissolubly  bound  together.    Just 
because  the  church  does  unfold  itself  from  within, 
as  now  affirmed,  obeying  its  own  life-law  throughout, 
the  process  itself  must  form  a  whole,  in  which  the 
several   parts   mutually  complete  each  other.     It  is 
only  the  entire  history  of  the  church,  from  her  com- 
mencement in  the  congregation  at  Jerusalem  to  her 
consummation  in  the  general  judgment,  which  can 
fully  represent  her  conception.    Here,  however,  will 
be  found  no  trait  superfluous,  no  trait  wanting,  and 
every  part  in  its  proper  place,  as  is  required   by  the 
nature  of  a  beautiful  and  complete  organism. 

3.  The  development  in  question  includes  the  three- 
fold form   of  action,  which    has    been   already   dc- 
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scribed  as  expressed  by  the  German  word  aiifheben. 
Each  new  stage  negates  the  preceding  one,  by- 
raising  its  inmost  being  to  a  more  adequate  form  of 
existence.  Annihilation  is  thus  required.  The 
seed  must  die,  to  make  way  for  the  plant.  The  bud 
is  burst  by  the  flower.  The  child  must  put  off  child- 
hood, in  becoming  a  youth.  But  it  is  only  the  out- 
ward, the  transient,  that  is  thus  annihilated.  The 
substance  abides.  So  Judaism  is  taken  up  [aufgeho- 
ben,)  by  Christianity,  that  is,  it  exists  no  longer  as 
the  legal  and  particularistic  institute  it  was  before;  but 
all  the  truths  of  the  Old  Testament,  at  the  same  time, 
are  preserved  in  the  gospel,  by  being  fulfilled.  The 
Grecian  and  Roman  nationalities  came  to  an  end,  in 
their  pagan  form,  as  soon  as  they  became  Christian  ; 
but  under  a  higher  character  they  still  continue  to 
exist,  and  have  done  specific  service  for  the  church. 
The  Greek  Church,  by  means  of  Grecian  culture, 
was  the  organ  for  producing  speculative  doctrine 
and  forms  of  worship.  The  Roman  Church,  true 
to  the  spirit  of  ancient  Rome  under  Christian  form, 
brought  forward  ecclesiastical  government  and  law, 
and  the  idea  of  a  catholicity  that  should  embrace  and 
pervade  all  lands  and  nations,  as  well  as  all  depart- 
ments of  life.  She  has  not  forgotten,  of  a  truth,  the 
line  of  Virgil:  "Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane, 
memento!''  The  Middle  Ages  have  been  taken 
up  by  Protestantism  ;  that  is,  the  period  exists  here 
no  longer  as  that  theocratic  universal  monarchy, 
which  had  its  centre  in  Rome  and  the  pope  for  its 
head;  but  its  deepest  meaning  has  been  fulfilled  in 
the  reformation,  and  its  intellectual  and  spiritual 
acquirements  have  descended  to  the  evangelical 
church,  as  its  heir,  to  be  improved  still  farther  un- 
der a  new  character.  Rationalism,  as  a  system  of 
unbelief,  is  scientifically  and  morally  annihilated  by 
the  reviving  evangelical  theology  of  Germany;  but 
its  grammatico-historical  interpretation  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  its  whole  effort  to  reach  a  critical  scientific 
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apprehension  of  Christianity  and  the  church  on  their 
natural,  human  side,  have  been  preserved,  by  being 
raised  into  higher  connexions  and  brought  under  the 
power  of  a  living  faith.  Only  in  this  form,  indeed, 
could  the  previous  efibrt  at  all  reach  its  own  proper 
end.  How  the  orthodox  and  rationalistic  methods 
of  history,  have  been  made  to  pass  away  in  the  mo- 
dern, we  have  shown  already  at  some  length. 

4.  The  development  of  the  Church  is  carried  for- 
ward, by  means  of  dialectic  opposites  and  extremes. 
This  is  a  very  weighty  point,  which  is  indispensable 
to  a  right  understanding  of  Church  History.  Here 
the  history  of  mankind  shows  itself  different  from 
the  history  of  the  divine  Redeemer.  His  life  un- 
folded itself  quietly,  lite  a  clear  stream  flowing  with 
smooth  regularity  in  a  straight  course.  It  was  a 
line  that  led,  without  the  least  deviation,  to  God. 
He  suffered  indeed  and  died;  but  this  came  not  pro- 
perly from  the  constitution  of  his  own  nature  morally 
considered;  it  grew  out  of  his  voluntary  assumption 
of  the  place  of  men,  in  order  to  redeem  them  from 
the  power  of  sin.  His  own  life,  as  such,  remained 
always  calm  and  serenely  clear,  in  uninterrupted 
communion  with  his  heavenly  Father.  This  was  be- 
cause he  knew  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth.  If  Adam  had  not  fallen,  his  life  would  have 
unfolded  itself  in  his  posterity,  in  the  same  way, 
without  being  required  either  to  pass  through  death, 
that  siiarpest  and  hardest  of  all  contradictions.  He 
fell,  however,  and  the  human  nature  along  with  him, 
including  of  course  the  whole  race;  as  partaking  of 
the  same  life.  Hence,  in  history,  all  errors,  contra- 
dictions, conflicts  and  sufferings,  with  death  at  their 
head.  Christ  has  appeared  indeed  as  the  e^econd 
Adam,  and  introduced  into  humanity  a  new  principle 
of  life,  that  must  in  the  end  triumph  over  all  contra- 
diction, all  sin  and  all  evil.  But  this  principle  can 
realize  itself  only  in  a  gradual  way.  The  Church  on 
earth  consists  not  of  perfect  saints,  but  of  dying  sin- 
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ners,  comprehended  in  a  process  of  sanctificctlon, 
which  will  end  only  with  the  outward  resurrection. 
Freedom  from  sin  and  error  may  be  predicated  of 
Christ  and  the  Church  triumphant,  but  not  of  the 
Church  militant.  So  long  accordingly  as  the  ele- 
ments of  a  still  unrenewed  life  continue  to  work  in 
her  constitution,  her  development  must  necessarily 
involve  hard  struggles  and  conflicts.  The  stream  of 
church  history  flows  with  abrupt  turns,  in  a  zigzag 
course.  At  one  time,  it  winds,  soft  and  clear,  through 
flowery  meadows  and  smiling  fields;  but  again  it 
rushes  headlong,  wild,  foaming,  over  towering  preci- 
pices, bearing  giant  oaks  and  huge  rocks  irresistibly 
in  its  way,  and  forming  the  while  also  cataracts  to  be 
gazed  upon  with  admiration  and  terror.  Here,  it 
meets  no  resistance;  but  now,  a  mountain  comes  in 
its  way,  which  it  must  go  around  or  break  through. 
Such  is  the  complex  variety,  the  terrific,  though 
deeply  interesting  romance,  the  tragic  scenery,  which 
sin  has  introduced  into  the  drama  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. 

This  view  may  be  established  first  in  a  general 
way,  by  referring  to  the  most  comprehensive  leading 
periods  of  history.  With  the  reformation  of  the  16th 
century,  the  main  stream  of  the  Church  took  a  di- 
rection wholly  opposite  to  that  which  it  had  before. 
Thus  far,  the  history  of  Christianity  had  been  a  de- 
velopment of  the  principle  of  objectivity,  authority, 
obediance,  Jewish  Christian  legalism.  This  was  car- 
ried so  far,  that  the  power  of  the  church  became  at 
last  an  insupportable  bondage.  Then  the  spirit  of 
personal  freedom,  trained  by  such  discipline  to  ripe 
self-possession,  rose  in  revolt,  and  struck  into  quite 
another  way.  With  this  begins  the  evolution  of  the 
principle  of  subjectivity,  the  Gentile  Christian  ele- 
ment, evangeUcal  liberty  and  independence.  At  the 
first,  this  movement  carries  along  with  it  still  the 
force  of  the  old  church  life,  as  derived  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ages;  but  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  where 
it  started,  it  is  found  to  lose  more  and  more  its  objec- 
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tive  church  character.  Evangelical  freedom  has  de- 
generated into  fleshly  self-will  and  licentiousness. 
The  original  comnnon  life  of  Protestantism  has  run 
out  into  a  multitude  of  separate  interests.  The  au- 
th  ority  of  God's  word  and  of  history  is  made  to  bend 
to  private  will  and  private  judgment;  which  of  course 
are  different  in  different  cases,  and  only  affect  subor- 
dination to  the  Bible,  while  in  fact  by  their  contempt 
for  history  ihey  set  themselves  above  it.  Thus,  for 
the  papacy  of  the  one  bishop  of  Rome,  is  substituted 
the  papacy  of  endless  sect  systems  and  sect  heads. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  historical  stream  should 
even  now  be  turning  from  this  pseudo-protestant  ex- 
treme, towards  a  higher  form  of  true  church  life  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Not  only  on  this  large  scale  however  is  the  law  in 
question  illustrated;  it  repeats  itself  also,  in  each 
single  period,  within  more  narrow  T^ompass.  Every 
where  one  extreme  calls  forth  another.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  image  controversy  in  the  Greek  Church. 
The  superstitious  veneration  for  images,  which  had 
there  become  prevalent  excited  the  emperor,  Leo  IlL 
to  put  them  away  altogether,  and  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  year  754,  confirmed  his  judgment. 
This  ultra-spiritualism,  however,  again  produced  a 
reaction  the  other  way;  which  found  a  powerful  pa- 
tron in  the  empress  Irene^  and  was  ecclesiastically 
sanctioned  also,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  second  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  A.  D.  7S7.  So  we  see  the  scholastic  and 
mystic  systems  of  the  12th  century  again  in  the 
persons  oi  Jlbelardd^nA  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  violent- 
ly opposing  each  other;  although  they  could  as  little 
bear  to  be  divorced  as  light  and  heat,  or  head  and 
heart.  The  formality  of  the  English  Episcopal 
Church  causes  Puritanism  to  appear;  and  when  this 
swings  over  to  the  opposite  extreme,  a  reaction  fol- 
lows in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  The  ortho- 
doxy of  the  school  Lutheranism,  which  exalted  know- 
ledge at  the  expense  of  action,  gives  rise  to  Pietism; 
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which  now  undervalues  orthodoxy  again  in  favour  of 
practical  religion.  To  refer  finally  to  a  quite  recent 
case,  Puseyism  owes  its  rise  mainly  to  its  arch-enemy^ 
the  ultra-protestantism  of  the  day. 

We  might  illustrate  the  same  truth  also,  from  the 
lives  of  single  Christians;  in  the  case  of  whom,  the 
strongest  characters  precisely,  and  those  which  have 
exerted  the  widest  influence,  are  found  to  have  been 
formed  through  a  process  of  sharp  extremes,  while 
the  essential  identity  of  their  nature  has  still  been 
preserved  in  the  midst  of  all.  We  will  simply  re- 
fer, in  the  way  of  example,  to  Paul,  Augustine,  and 
Luther. 

5.  The  truth,  in  this  whole  case,  lies  not  in  the 
extremes,  but  in  the  middle,  or  the  deep  rather,  in 
which  they  may  be  said  to  meet!  The  very  nature 
of  an  extreme  is,  that  it  pushes  one  side  of  a  truth 
into  prominence*" at  the  cost  of  another;  wronging 
thus  the  interest  itself  which  it  seeks  to  uphold,  since 
the  organic  nature  of  truth  makes  it  impossible  for 
any  part  of  it  to  be  fairly  represented,  without  due 
reg;ird  at  the  same  time  to  other  parts.  Let  this  be 
illustrated  again,  by  actual  historical  examples.  The 
orthodox  christology  holds  in  the  midst,  between 
the  one-sided  theories  of  Nestorianism  and  Eutychia- 
nism.  The  first  has  right,  so  far  as  it  insists  upon 
the  distinction  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ,  and  opposes  all  pantheistic  confusion  of  the 
one  with  the  other.  But  with  this,  it  overlooks  the 
personal  unity  that  binds  them  together;  and  hence 
its  distinction  of  the  divine  and  human,  becomes  ab- 
stract and  only  half  true.  Eutychianism  presses  the 
unity  of  both  at  the  expense  of  their  difference,  and 
runs  out  accordingly  into  a  monophysitic  mingling 
of  the  two  into  a  single  nature.  The  church  chris- 
tology, as  it  was  established  by  the  councils  of  Ephe- 
sus  and  Chalcedon,  unites  the  truth  of  both  sides,  in 
each  case  sundered  from  its  accompanying  error, 
into  a  complete  general  view,  in  which  the  unity  as 
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well  as  the  distinction  of  the  divine  and  human,  in 
the  Redeemer's  person,  are  allowed  to  come  to  their 
right, — In  the  image  controversy  already  mentioned, 
the  extremes  of  iconoclasm  and  iconolatry  are  alike 
one-sided  and  half-true.  Theright  stand-point, that  for 
instance  maintained  by  Gregorj^  I.  and  by  the  French 
Church  of  the  Carlovingian  period  in  the  so  called 
libris  Carolinis^  distinguishes  wisely  between  the 
image  and  its  object,  between  the  use  of  images  and 
their  abuse.  It  vindicates  all  worship  to  God  and 
Christ  alone;  but  allows  religious  images,  at  the  same 
time,  as  representations  of  Christian  art,  and  helps  to 
devotion  in  the  way  of  calling  into  lively  recollection 
the  saints  and  their  virtues,  and  exciting  pious  imi- 
tation.^ In  like  manner,  Luther  and  his  Church 
held  themselves  equally  aloof,  from  Romanist  image 
w^orship  and  Carlostadt's  image  demolition. — Again, 
scholasticism  and  mysticism  are  both  equally  right 
and  wrong;  only  as  completed  by  each  other,  do  they 
become  fully  true.  The  best  theology  is  that  in 
which  the  clearest  understanding  and  deepest  feeling 
appear  harmoniously  interfused.  In  the  apostle  Paul, 
Augustine,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Hugo  of  St.  Vic- 
tor, Bonaventura,  Luther,  Melancthon,  John  Ger- 
hard, J.  A.  Bengel,  Schleiermacher,  and  others,  w^e 
find  in  fact  both  tendencies,  though  in  very  different 
ways,  more  or  less  united. — In  the  controversy  be- 
tween Lutheran  orthodoxy  and  Pietism,  the  venera- 
ble J.  A.  Bengel  asserted  the  right  medium;  insisting 
on  the  union  of  practical  piety  with  a  firm  adhesion 
to  the  established  church  doctrines,  and  opposing 
thus,  with  like  decision,  dead  school  divinity  and 
mere  religious  subjectivism,  that  must  ever  become 
rationalistic  in  the  end.     Finally,  we  may  say  also, 

^  Libri  Carol.  III.  c.  16 :  Nam  dum  nos  nihil  in  imagi- 
nibus  spernamus  praeter  adorationem,  quippe  qui  in  basili- 
cis  sanctorum  imagines  non  ad  adorandum,  sed  ad  memo- 
riam  rerum  gestarum  et  venustatem  parietum  habere  per- 
mittimus,  etc. 
9 
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that  the  grand  leadinor  phases  of  church  historical  de- 
velopment, Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  do  not, 
separately  taken,  exhibit  the  full  compass  of  Chris- 
tian truth;  and  we  look  forward  accordingly,  with 
earnest  longing,  to  a  higher  stadium  of  development, 
when  error  shall  be  effectually  surmounted  on  both 
sides,  and  the  divine  element  comprehended  in  each, 
appear  happily  preserved  and  perfected,  in  a  higher 
form  of  church  life,  that  shall  be  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other;  a  consummation,  already  anticipated  and 
prefigured,  we  may  say,  in  some  single  characters, 
that  for  instance  of  Augustine,  and  more  especially 
in  the  circle  of  the  apostles.  The  realization  of  this 
evangelical  Catholicity  or  churchly  Protestantism, 
forms  more  and  more  clearly  the  great  problem  of 
the  present  age. 

This  right  middle,  of  which  the  old  word  holds 
good,  Medium  tenuere  beati,  is  removed  heaven- 
wide  from  a  characterless  halting  between  two  opi- 
nions, or  from  that  loose  eclecticism,  which  throws 
heterogeneous  elements  together,  and  then  dignifies 
the  undigested  mish-mash  with  the  name  of  a  sys- 
tem. Such  a  middle  must  be  pronounced  rather 
something  worse  than  the  extremes  it  seeks  to  avoid; 
since  it  lacks  courage  and  energy  to  attach  itself  de- 
c-idedly  either  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
/  6.  Every  stage  of  development  has  its  own  corre- 
\sponding  disease.  That  the  process  should  pass 
^through  diseases,  might  be  presumed  even  from  the 
analogy  of  our  natural  existence;  it  results  with  ne- 
cessity from  the  elements  of  sin  and  error  that  still 
cleave  to  the  Church  in  her  militant  state,  as  well  as 
from  her  connexion  with  the  unregenerate  world 
whose  influence  she  is  made  continually  to  feel. 
These  diseases  form  the  Antichristian  power  in  the 
Church,  which  also  has  a  development  of  its  own. 
Along  with  the  wheat  grow  the  tares  till  the  last 
judgment,  when  both  shall  be  separated,  the  first  ga- 
thered into  the  heavenly  granary,  the  other  consigned 
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to  hell-fire.  As  every  stage  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
has  its  peculiar  derangements  and  dangers,  so  also 
has  each  life-period  of  the  Church;  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced any  stage  of  development  may  be,  the  more 
dangerous  will  be  also  the  disease  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed.    The  secularized  tyrannical  papac}^  is  a  dis-; 
eased  excrescence  or  swelled  tumour  of  Catholicism.'^ 
Rationalistic  and  sectaristic  pseudo-protestantism  is  a 
distortion  of  the  original  spirit  of  the  Reformation. 
Both  diseases  form  a  revelation  of  the  mystery  of 
iniquity,  an  apostacy,  it  may  be  said,  a  manifestation 
of  the  man  of  sin,  who  exalteth  himself  in  the  tem- 
ple of  God  and  exhibits  himself  as  God.     The  last 
is  the  case  particularly  with  the  logical  pantheism  of 
the    latest    German    philosophy   and    anti-theology, 
w^hich  claims  to  be  the  most  perfect  birth  of  the  Re- 
formation itself.     While  the  pope  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  a  personal   God,  and   the   fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  genera!,  nnd   professes  to 
derive    his   power    by    apostolical    succession    from 
Christ;  this  false  protestantism  of  the  school  of  He- 
gel and  Strauss  sets  aside  the  divine  personality  alto- 
gether, and  raises  the  idea  of  humanity  to  the  throne 
of  the  world;  so  that  all  theology  or  christology  are 
made  to   lose  themselves  in  mere  anthropology.— 
The  opposers  of  Puseyism  in  our  own   country,  at 
the  present  time,  are  but  too  often  chargeable  with 
the  great  fault  of  forgetting,  over  the  mote  in  a  bro- 
ther's  eye,  the  beam  that  is  in  their  own,  unwittingly 
helping  in  this  w^ay  the  enemy  they  oppose. — We 
ought  to  acknowledge  and  love  Christ  always,  wher- 
ever and  in  whatever  form  he  may  appear.     So  also, 
we  ought  to  contend  against  Antichrist  in  all  places; 
and  he  is  to  be  found  assuredly  in  all  Christian  con- 
fessions.    W^here  God  builds  a  temple,  the  devil  is 
sure  to  have  a  chapel  alongside. 

7.  These  diseases  however  attending  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  church,  prove  in  the  hand  of  an  all-wise 
God,  who  in  the  end  rules  all  for  his  own  glory,  the 
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negative  conditions  precisely  of  her  progress. 
Want  and  help,  are  closely  joined  together.  With 
the  consciousness  of  disease,  awakes  also  the  desire 
for  improvement.  The  physician  is  called,  and  of- 
fered remedies  are  thankfully  received.  When  the 
church  is  thus  brought  to  thorough  repentance  for 
her  sin,  and  the  proper  means  of  cure  are  employed, 
her  original  life  returns  again  more  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous than  ever  before;  as  the  natural  body,  after  having 
surmounted  the  diseases  of  early  life,  goes  on  to 
unfold  itself  subsequently  with  increased  strength. 
The  storm  makes  way  for  a  purer  atmosphere 
and  more  genial  sun.  So  it  was  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  Reformation  was  conditioned  historically 
throughout,  by  the  shocking  abuses  of  the  papacy; 
and  the  fire  was  immediately  kindled,  we  know,  by 
the  shameless  traffic  in  indulgences  as  carried  on  by 
Tetzel.  In  our  o^vn  time,  pseudo-protestantism 
tends  to  awaken  a  strong  church  feeling,  and  so  to 
break  the  way  for  a  new  tendency.  The  horrid 
strumpet  government  of  Rome,  when  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignity  had  become  the  play-ball  of 
avarice  and  lust,  called  forth  the  Hildebrandie  re- 
action, which  rescued  the  church  from  her  slavery, 
and  carried  the  idea  of  the  papacy  to  its  world-his- 
torical completion.  The  degeneracy  of  the  works  in 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  when  the  ancient  disci- 
pline had  yielded  to  all  sorts  of  libertinism,  and  the 
abbeys  were  occupied  almost  entirely  by  avaricious 
laymen,  served  powerfully  to  assist  the  reformation 
which  issued  from  the  convent  of  Clugny;  a  reforma- 
tion, that  fell  back  once  more  to  the  strictness  of  the 
Benedictine  rule,  and  carried  the  monastic  institute 
forward  to  its  highest  and  last  stage  of  development, 
as  presented  in  the  mighty  orders  of  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries.  Thus  does  God,  in  his  infinite  wis- 
dom, bring  j^ood  out  of  all  evil,  and  turn  the  purposes 
and  plans  of  his  foes  to  the  benefit  of  his  children. 
8.  The  starting  points  of  new  stages  of  develop- 
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ment,  or  the  epochs  that  unfold  themselves  into  pe- 
riods, carry,  according  to  the  want  of  the  time,  the 
character  prevailingly,  either  oi  restoration^  or  revolu- 
tion, or  reformation ;  of  which  three  forms  of  change,; 
the  last  must  be  considered  the  highest  and  most  in- 
fluential. By  restoration;  we  understand  the  simple 
re-establishment  of  a  state  which  has  existed  before 
without  any  advance.  It  lakes  place  commonly 
after  a  violent  revolution.  History  revenges  the 
wrongs  she  has  been  made  to  suffer,  by  falling  back 
once  more  to  the  earlier  position  from  which  she 
had  been  forcibly  expelled.  Here  belongs,  in  the 
political  sphere,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Napoleon;  in  the  religious,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Stuart  family  and  the  English  Episco- 
pal Church,  after  the  Puritan  revolution.  Puseyism 
and  old  Lutheranism  in  our  day,  are  to  be  placed 
essentially  in  the  same  catalogue.  Such  a  tendency 
however  can  maintain  itself  ordinarily  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  calls  forth  new  reactions.  Thus  the  last 
hour  of  the  Bourbons  struck  already  in  the  year  1830; 
and  the  Romanizing  Stuarts  were  required  soon  to 
yield  to  a  new  Protestant  succession.  Puseyism, 
as  such,  will  hardly  be  able  to  endure  long.  Its 
more  consistent  leaders,  completing  their  own  prin- 
ciple, will  pass  over  to  Rome,  as  a  number  of  the 
English  clergy,  with  Newman  at  their  head,  have 
quite  recently  done  already  ;  others  will  fall  back  to 
the  ordinary  high  church  stand-point. 

Revolution  is  the  unsparing  violent  overthrow  of  \ 
what  is  at  hand.  It  bears  accordingly  a  character,  1 
that  is  prevailingly  negative  and  destructive.  It  be- 
comes historically  legitimate,  only  where  a  diseased 
political  or  ecclesiastical  condition  has  grown  so  in- 
veterate, as  to  defy  all  help  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
quiet  and  regular  improvement.  In  such  circum- 
stances, revolution  is  like  a  terrible  thunder  storm, 
that  purifies  the  air.  As  examples  from  political 
historv,  we  rnay  mention  the  French  Revolution  of 

9* 
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the  preceding  century,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
United  States  from  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 
The  last,  however,  has  a  much  more  regular,  worthy, 
and  historical  character,  than  the  other,  and  ap- 
proaches rather  the  conception  of  a  reformation; 
while  the  first  produced  the  most  horrible  fruits  of 
political  fanaticism,  and  was  followed  thus  with  no 
stability  in  its  results.  From  church  history,  we 
notice  the  course  pursued  by  Carlostadt  and  the 
Anabaptists  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  and  the 
Puritanism  of  England  in  the  century  following; 
which  overturned  the  entire  constitution  and  wor- 
ship of  the  English  church,  and  thrust  the  spiritual 
and  civil  authorities  quite  aside.  At  the  same  time, 
Puritanism  carries  with  it  a  grand  character,  and  has 
left  deep  traces  of  its  power;  inasmuch  as  it  held 
fast  all  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  a  fiery  zeal,  though  not  according  to  full 
knowledge,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  his  word,  par- 
taking in  this  way  of  the  nature  of  a  reformation. 
In  the  history  of  German  theology,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  unbelieving  revolution,  in  Rationalism. 
To  the  same  category  belongs  the  movement  of 
Ronge,  now  making  so  much  noise,  the  moral  value 
of  which  has  been  so  blindly  exaggerated  by  our  pro- 
testant  press. 

Revolution  is  in  its  own  nature  something  unna- 
tural, which,  especially  when  it  springs  from  unbe- 
lief, cannot  last  long.  The  less  it  may  have  been 
the  result  of  historical  necessity;  the  less  care  it  may 
have  shown  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the 
bad  in  the  previous  order  of  things;  the  more  it  has 
cast  away  truth  along  with  error;  it  must  ever  come 
the  more  rapidly  to  nothing,  and  fall  the  more  cer- 
tainly into  the  same  contempt  with  posterity  which 
it  has  itself  exercised  towards  previous  time.  Where 
it  is  possible  to  reform  in  a  legal  and  regular  way,  re- 
volution must  be  abhorred  as  godless. 

In  the  midst,  between  restoration  and  revolution, 
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stands  reformation ;  the  improvement  and  produc-  \ 
tive  advancement  of  what  is  at  hand ;  or  such  an    / 
overthrow  of  the  old,  as  is  its  fulfilment,  by  raising/ 
its  truth  to  a  higher  position.     A  reformation    in- 
cludes in  itself  both  restorational  and  revolutionary'' 
elements,  and  the  organic   union  of  these,  through 
the  force  of  a  positive  life  principle,  is  that  pre- 
cisely which  constitutes  its  peculiarity.     It  strikes 
root  backwards  always,  in  the  first  place,  in  an  earlier 
flourishing  state  of  the  church,  above  all  the  age  of 
the  apostles,  so  as  to  reproduce  its  life.     Thus  the 
Reformers  of  the  16th  century  betook  themselves 
to  the  sacred  scriptures  and  the  church  fathers,  par- 
ticularly Augustine,  and   re-asserted   the   primitive 
doctrines  and  practices  that  had  been  gradually  thrust 
aside  by  popery;  as,  for  instance,  the  universal  priest- 
hood, the  use  of  the  eup  for  the  laity,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  choose  their  preacher,  to  read  the  Bi- 
ble in  their  own  tongue,  &c.     On   the  other  side, 
they  rejected  all  ordinances  and  institutions  of  the 
Roman  church,  which  were  opposed  to  the  scrip- 
tures; such  as  the  papacy,  the  Pelagian  merit  of  good 
works,  indulgences,  monkery,  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,   purgatory,   &c.      In    the    Reformed 
church  of  Switzerland,  France,  and   Scotland,  this 
revolutionary  element  showed  itself  more  powerful 
than  in  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican,  and  remodelled 
accordingly  the  whole  life  of  Roman  Catholicism,  in 
a  more  radical  way,  after  the  supposed  pattern  of  the 
scriptures.     John  Knox  in  particular  was  already  a 
puritan  in  principle.     But  notwithstanding  this,  the 
Reformed  church  grew  with  historical  necessity  out 
of  Catholicism,  and  served  to  fulfil  the  deep  longing 
of  the  Middle  Ages  after  evangelical  freedom.     Re- 
formatory also,  though  in  a  different  direction,  must 
be  considered  the  activity  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
Hildebrand,  in  the  sphere  of  church  government ; 
that  of  Benedict,  Odo,  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  the  his- 
tory of  monasticism;  that  of  Augustine,  Anseim, 
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Schleiermacher,  in  theology:  and  that  of  Spener, 
Franke.  Zinzendorf,  Wesley,  in  the  sphere  of  prac- 
tical piety. 

To  the  age  in  which  a  reformatory  movement  has 
pl-»ce.  it  appears  always  to  be  revolutionary,  and  is 
denounced  as  schism  or  heresy.  Public  opinion  is 
against  it:  though  it  meets  directly,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  deepest  wants  of  time,  and  is  sure  accord- 
ingly to  triumph  in  the  end.  So  was  it  indeed  even 
with  the  Lord  himself  and  his  apostles,  who  were 
persecuted  by  public  opinion  even  to  death.  When 
Luther  came  forward,  he  had  the  highest  spiritual 
dnd  ci^'il  powers  agadost  him.  That  his  work  pre- 
vailed notwithstanding,  shows  its  uncompromisable 
oecessity.  The  violent  opposition  of  the  orthodox 
against  Spener  is  known:  still  Pietism  carried  the 
day.  since  it  had  its  ground  in  the  wants  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  at  the  time.  The  necessity  of  a  refor- 
matioQ  of  the  Protestant  church  is  making  itself 
more  and  more  felt  in  our  own  time.  Our  circum- 
stances are  defective  enough  to  call  for  an  improve- 
ment, both  in  head  and  branch:  but  not  so  desperate, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  need  to  be  assailed  in 
a  violent,  radical  way.  Rather  the  defects,  are  of 
a  negative  sort;  so  that  restorational  action  should 
prevail,  in  the  case,  over  the  revolutionary.  What 
is  first  of  all  needed,  is  a  more  thorough  apprehen- 
sion of  the  original  stand-point  of  the  reformation 
of  the  16th  century,  from  which  a  large  part  of  the 
Protestant  church  has  notoriously  fallen  away:  then 
a  living  regress  also  to  the  earlier  history  of  the 
charch;  and  especially  to  her  covenant  archives,  the 
sacred  scriptures.  Only  from  this  objective  positive 
ground,  is  it  possible  to  combat  successfully  the  reign- 
ing evils,  so  as  to  advance  to  a  new  and  higher  po- 
sition. 

9.  Reformatory  movements  are  characterized  by 
having  at  their  head  great  religious  personalities^ 
which  have  become  filled   and  ruled,  in   mind  and 
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heart,  by  the  power  of  a  deep  religiooB  idea.  His- 
tory proceeds  arbloeratically.  Talk  as  we  may  rf 
the  sovereignly  and  self-goTemment  of  the  people, 
the  first  impulse  of  great  events  springs  almost  al- 
ways from  prominent  individoals,  in  whmn  the 
spirit  of  the  age  as  it  were  becomes  BeA^  and  whom 
the  ma5s  of  other  men  follow  by  a  sort  of  spiritoal 
instinct  These  master  spirits,  if  they  are  truly  to 
carry  the  church  forward,  must  be  aniaiated  with 
deep  moral  earnestness,  must  have  gone  through 
much  spiritual  conflict  in  their  own  socls,  and 
wrestled  with  all  their  might  to  secure  salTatioo  io 
the  church  they  are  called  to  reform.  Only  one 
who  has  learned,  by  thorough  study  and  practical 
experiment,  to  understand  a  system,  and  judge  cor- 
rectly of  its  adrantages  as  well  as  its  faults,  is  pre- 
pared to  overcome  it  and  carry  it  beyood  itself. 
Think  only  of  the  apostle  PauL  He  had  been 
honestly  zealous  for  the  law  of  his  fathers,  and  had 
fully  mastered  the  rabbinical  the<dogy  of  his  day. 
For  this  very  reason,  he  was  the  most  powerful  and 
successful  opponent  of  pharisaic  Judaism.  Augus- 
tine wrestled  as  a  Manichean,  to  solve  the  deep  mys- 
tery of  evil,  and  to  find  peace  for  his  own  anxious 
soul:  and  it  was  this  precisely  that  qualified  him 
to  overcome  scientifically  the  errors  of  that  heretical 
system.  Luther  did  not  set  out  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  with  ridicule  and  abuse:  but  as 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  among  monks,  he 
laboured  to  secure  the  sanctifieation  of  his  nature 
in  her  bosom,  bore  willingly  and  humbly  her  legal 
burdens,  and  even  after  he  came  to  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  felt  it  a  heaT3»'  task  still  to  re- 
nounce in  full  his  connexion  with  the  pope.  It  is 
just  this  that  authenticates  his  call  to  be  a  reforcer. 
Znimarin  in  his  interesting  *^ Thoughts  of  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  movement,"  doubts  with  full  right 
Ronge^s  capacity  to  be  a  reformer,  on  the  ground  of 
his  being  so  easily  done  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
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system,  clearly  without  having  himself  gone  through 
its  system  of  moral  discipline.  '^Whoever/'  says 
Ullmann  beautifull}'',*  "may  be  called  by  a  truly 
divine  mission,  to  make  a  passage  in  history,  and  to 
assist  in  the  production  of  something  new,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  himself  in  the  first  place  have 
had  an  inward  religious  history,  have  passed  through 
a  momentous,  rich,  peculiar,  life-process,  in  the  way 
as  it  were  of  pattern  for  others.  This  has  appeared 
to  us  to  be  essentially  wanting,  in  this  German  Ca- 
tholic movement.  Men,  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  find  at  the  head  of  church  creations;  men,  full  of 
deep,  holy,  earnestness;  full  of  experimental,  living, 
rock-firm  faith;  devoted  in  humility  and  self-forget- 
fulness  to  the  will  and  purpose  of  God;  standing  at 
the  head  of  their  age,  not  simply  in  their  Christian 
life,  but  in  all  its  more  important  and  influential 
forms  of  culture;  who  have  wrestled  with  them- 
selves in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  then  after 
coming  to  solid  divine  rest  in  their  own  spirits,  are 
found  standing  forth  in  sharp  opposition  to  the  errors 
of  their  time;  carried  by  the  true,  deeper  spirit  of 
the  age,  but  yet  in  conflict  with  the  false,  as  it  moves 
on  the  mere  surface  of  life: — such  men,  like  many 
of  the  great  teachers  of  Christian  antiquity  and  the 
middle  ages,  like  our  German  and  Swiss  reformers, 
like  some  of  the  later  founders  too  of  smaller  Christian 
societies,  have  not  here  presented  themselves  to  our 
,  view.'' 

(  10.  The  main  stream  of  development,  though  full 
Vof  turns,  moves  alwaysybr2^;«rrf^.  We  say  purposely 
X\\e7nainst7'eam;  which  was  formed  first  by  the  Greek- 
Roman  universal  church;  then  by  the  Romano-Ger- 
manic Catholicism;  and  since  the  Reformation  ap- 
pears in  evangelical  Protestantism.  Along  with  this 
there  are  side-currents  that  may  dry  away  entirely. 
Thus  we  find  sects  which  havins:  fulfilled  their  his- 
torical  call,  without  uniting  themselves  afterwards 

*  Studien  und  Kritiken.  Jahrgang,  1845.  Heft.  4.  S.  1013. 
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with  the  general  life  of  the  church,  are  as  it  were  turn- 
ed into  stone ;  the  Dunkards^  for  instance,  whose  re- 
ligion now  consists  in  their  long  beards  and  their 
opposition  to  all  culture  and  civilization.  Large 
churches  also,  that  once  formed  the  main  stream  of  his- 
tory, may  sunder  themselves  from  the  historical  move- 
ment, and  then  stagnate  and  waste  away  in  dead 
formalism.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Greek  church 
since  its  separation  from  the  West,  and  with  those 
sections  of  the  Roman  Church  since  the  Reformation 
that  stand  in  no  connexion  whatever  with  Protes- 
tantism. 

With  this  restriction  now  we  aflHrm  an  uninter- 
rupted progress  in  the  history  of  the  church.  As 
soon  as  we  are  set  free  from  the  cheerless  view,  that 
takes  history  to  be  the  product  of  mere  human  acti- 
vity, without  the  living  intervention  of  the  almighty 
love  and  wisdom  of  God  himself,  we  must  necessarily 
come  to  this  idea  of  a  progressive  movement  The 
idea  of  a  divine  providence  and  government  of  the 
world  if  only  w^e  be  in  earnest  with  it,  requires  a 
steady  advance  towards  the  latter.  God  has  proposed 
for  his  kingdom  upon  the  earth,  a  definite  end.  If 
so,  however,  all  history  must  look  and  move  this 
way.  It  would  imply,  either  that  God  is  not  al- 
mighty, or  that  he  deals  not  seriously  wath  men, 
to  suppose  that  the  church  is  not  always  in  fact 
coming  never  to  this  end,  or  that  it  is  never  to  be 
reached.  The  revelation  of  God  under  the  Old  Tes- 
tament exhibits  to  our  view  an  analogous  progress; 
commencing  with  the  faint  germ-like  promise  of  the 
serpent  bruiser,  immediately  after  the  fall;  advancing 
to  more  distinct  announcements  of  the  blessing  for 
all  nations,  that  should  spring  from  Abraham's  seed, 
in  the  patriarchal  period;  then  to  the  more  magnifi- 
cent representation  of  the  Messianic  salvation,  by  the 
greater  and  smaller  prophets;  till  all  becomes  com- 
plete at  last  in  the  palpable  testimony  of  the  Bap- 
tist, pointing  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.     Not  only  in  knowledge,  but 
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in  the  religious  life  also  we  can  trace,  on  the  part 
of  ancient  Israel,  such  a  progressive  development. 
First,  the  child-like  piety  of  the  patriarchs  ;  then  the 
manly,  earnest  discipline  of  the  law;  afterwards,  the 
almost  evangelical  joy  of  Isaiah,  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  approaching  deliverance  from  the  curse; 
finally,  the  sum  and  culmination  of  all  preceding 
revelations,  the  union  of  the  severity  of  the  law  and 
the  consolation  of  prophecy,  in  the  person  of  John 
the  Baptist  with  whom  the  Old  Testament  comes 
to  an  end.  The  history  of  God's  ancient  people, 
however,  is  a  type  of  the  Christian  church.  Hence, 
this  too,  is  carried  through  a  similar,  though  far  richer 
development,  always  advancing  towards  the  point, 
when  she  shall  be  ripe  to  receive  the  Lord  at  his 
second  coming  in  glory.  The  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual believer,  finally,  goes  to  confirm  this  view. 
He  advances,  in  fact,  not  simply  in  his  bodily  life, 
but  in  that  of  the  spirit  also;  his  history  is  a  growth 
in  grace,  from  repentance  to  faith,  from  one  measure 
of  knowledge  and  holiness  to  another,  till  he  is 
brought  to  see  God  face  to  face,  and  is  made  free 
/from  all  sin  and  death. 

It  is  true  now  indeed,  that  the  Rationalists  also 
talk  much  of  an  ever-advancing  "aufklarung"  of  hu- 
manity, in  their  sense.  But  they  mean  by  this,  an 
advance  beyond  Christ  and  the  Bible.  Every  such 
conception  we  decidedly  reject;  and  affirm,  rather, 
that  this  would  be  no  advance,  but  a  relapse  only  to 
Paganism  and  Judaism.  According  to  our  view,  on 
the  contrary,  Christ  is  the  alpha  and  omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  and  all  true  progress,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  consists  simply,  in  a  more  full 
appropriation  continually  of  his  divine  human  life, 
and  a  deeper  understanding  of  his  word,  which  is  the 
absolute  truth  and  eternal  life  itself. 

It  would  be  a  misunderstanding  again,  if  this  the- 
ory were  supposed  to  imply  that  the  personalities 
of  a  later  stage  of  development  must  be  greater  than 
those  of  an  earlier  stage.     Rather  the  case  may  be 
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precisely  opposite.     We  allow,  for  instance,  without 
hesitation,  that  our  present  Protestantism  has  no  such 
profound,  spiritually  productive  spirits,  no  such  grand 
self-renouncing   characters,  to   show,  as  the  Middle 
Ages  or  the  period  of  the  Reformation.     It  is  just  at 
the  head  of  an  epoch,  that  we  meet  with  personal 
forms  transcending  all  that  belong  to  its  subsequent 
course;  w^hich  is  employed  simply  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  new  life  principle  to  particular  instances 
and  relations,  in  the  way  of  detail,  and  of  course  does 
not  require  the  same  spiritual  power.     We  main- 
tain only,  that  the  stand-pointy  the  principle^  of  a 
later  time,  surpasses  that  of  an  earlier  period;  or 
that  a  new  element  at  least  is  made  to  come  forward 
in  it,  which  had  not  previously  been  apprehended 
with  clear  consciousness,  but  at  most  was  present 
only  in  an  implicit  way.     We  may  apply  here  the 
word  of  our  Lord  in  relation  to  John  the  Baptist : 
"Among  them  that  are  born  of  women,  there  hath 
not  arisen  one  that  is  greater;  and  yet  the  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  greater  than  he.^^     This  does 
not  mean  plainly,  that  ihe person  even  of  the  smallest 
Christian  was  to  be  counted  superior  to  that  of  John; 
for  this  would  not  suit  the  first  part  of  the  declara- 
tion.    It  is  the  stand-point  of  one  dispensation  that 
is  compared  with  that  of  the  other;  in  such  way  as. 
to  affirm  the  endless  superiority  of  the  second  over 
the  first. 

Particular  periods,  however,  may  be  held  up  to 
our  view,  that  seem  whollyat  variance  with  our  affir- 
mation; periods  in  which  religious  life  has  almost  en- 
tirely failed,  and  dark  superstition,  or  daring  unbelief, 
or  both  perhaps  together,  have  reigned  supreme  in 
the  Church.  Such  was  the  tenth  century,  emphati- 
cally designated  dark;  also  the  fifteenth,  when  papal 
corruption  was  at  its  height;  and  then,  again,  the 
eighteenth,  in  which  rationalism  and  religious  indif- 
ference took  possession  of  almost  every  Protestant 
land.  But  here  we  refer  to  our  previous  exposition, 
10 
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in  which  we  have  shown  that  the  development  be- 
fore us  is  carried  forward  through  diseases,  that  cause 
the  vital  energy  to  give  way  at  times  for  a  season; 
only,  however,  that  it  may  afterwards,  as  soon  as  the 
disease  has  been  overcome,  display  itself  again  more 
actively  than  before.  Just  before  creative  epochs  in 
particular,  there  is  usually  a  falling  away,  in  which 
old  truths,  forms  and  usages,  are  torn  down,  to  make 
room  for  a  new  structure.  These  are  transition 
periods  accordingly,  which  are  also  necessary  in  order 
to  progress.  Compared  merely  with  the  previous 
state,  they  form  a  deterioration;  but  still  they  are 
nearer  the  redemption  of  a  new  epoch,  and  in  this 
respect  higher,  as  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  history.* 

Finally,  we  may  be  referred  to  our  Lord's  predic- 
tion concerning  the  moral  state  of  the  world  at  his 

^  Comp.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Dr.  Neviiiy  in  his  In- 
troduction to  the  ^^  Principle  of  Protestantismj"  p.  21.  sq.: 
^^  Assuredly  those  who  hold  the  idea  of  historical  progress, 
with  any  proper  knowledge,  do  not  conceive  of  it  as  a  con- 
tinuous movement,  under  the  same  form,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. They  mean  by  it  only  a  movement,  whose  general, 
ultimate  tendency  is  forwards  and  not  backwards^  and  which, 
though  it  may  seem  at  times  to  be  differently  turned,  is 
still  found  in  the  end  steadily  recovering  and  pursuing  its 
.original  course;  as  a  stream  of  water,  carried  aside,  or 
pressed  back  upon  itself,  by  some  obstruction,  does  but 
force  for  itself  amore  circuitous  way,  or  only  gather  strength 
to  burst  or  overflow  the  barrier,  that  so  it  may  roll  onward 
as  before.  Truth  can  be  said  to  advance,  only  as  error  is 
surmounted  and  thrown  into  its  rear.  But  this  requires 
that  the  error  should  always  in  the  first  place,  make  itself 
known  and  felt.  A  position  in  which  the  elements  of  a 
still  latent  error  are  included,  is  of  course  less  advanced 
than  a  position,  which  has  been  gained  by  overcoming  the 
same  error  after  it  has  come  to  light;  and  as  this  can  be 
reached  only  through  the  manifestation  of  the  error,  we 
may  say  that  the  intermediate  stage  itself  in  which  such 
manifestation  takes  place,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  a  fall- 
ing away  as  compared  with  the  period  before,  is  neverthe- 
less also  an  onward  movement  in  fact.'^ 
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second  coming,  (Matt.  xxiv.  37— 39,)  and  to  other 
similar  passages,  that  foretell  an  increase  of  corruption^ 
as  militating  against  our  view.  But  we  have  already" 
shown,  that  along  with  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  that 
of  Antichrist  also  is  steadily  advancing  to  its  com- 
pletion, in  the  opposite  way.  The  tares  grow  to- 
wards full  ripeness,  as  well  as  the  wheat  in  the  midst 
of  which  they  stand;  but  only  to  be  cast  in  the  end 
into  the  fire  and  burned,  while  the  last  is  gathered 
into  the  store-house  of  eternal  life.  The  more  ad- 
vanced the  state  of  the  Church  may  be,  the  more 
dangerous  will  be  found  the  power  of  the  world  with 
which  she  is  called  to  contend.  Partly,  because  th^ 
world  itself  appropriates  what  Christianity  has  woi| 
in  the  way  of  culture,  in  order  to  employ  it  by  abuse 
against  the  Church;  and  partly,  because  the  princ^ 
of  darkness  may  be  expected  of  course  to  increase  th4 
vigour  of  his  assaults,  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  with 
which  he  is  withstood.  Thus,  for  example,  the  po- 
pish errors  and  abuses  were  a  worse  enemy  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  than  pagan  Rome  with  all  its  perse- 
cutions; and  Protestant  infidelity,  as  it  has  been  sys- 
tematically perfected,  especially  in  connexion  with 
the  German  theology,  is  more  dangerous  again,  and 
more  profoundly  and  directly  opposed  to  the  truth, 
than  all  the  superstition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

11.  The  last  feature  of  the  development  of  the 
Church  which  we  shall  mention,  is  found  in  its  geo- 
graphical course.  This  proceeds  in  general,  like  that 
of  the  sun,  from  east  to  loest.  The  cradle  of  Christi- 
anity, as  also  of  history  and  cultivation  generally,  is 
the  orient;  and  in  particular  that  remarkable  land, 
which  by  its  central  relation  to  three  quarters  of  the 
globe,  has  been  found  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the 
birth-place  of  a  universal  religion.  But  even  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  the  gospel  passed  over  from 
Palestine  to  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Italy.  In  the 
centuries  next  following,  the  Greek  Church  held  the 
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rudder  of  Church  History.  She  fulfilled  especially, 
by  means  of  her  philosophic  culture,  the  momentous 
task  of  unfolding  the  objective,  fundamental  doc- 
trines, of  the  trinity,  the  divine  incarnation,  and  the 
two  natures  in  the  God-man.  During  this  period, 
the  rise  of  the  Latin  Church  took  place,  from  the 
time  of  Tertullian,  in  Africa.  In  Augustine,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  reproduction  of  TeilulHan's 
spirit  under  a  higher  and  more  perfect  form,  tEe  phi- 
losophical acumen  and  theological  depth  of  the  Gre- 
cian mind  were  united  with  the  practical  tendency 
of  the  West.  He  brought  out  in  the  controversy 
w^ith  Pelagius,  the  subjective  anthropological  dogmas 
of  human  freedom  and  the  work  of  grace.  His 
boundless  spiritual  wealth,  and  noble  greatness  of 
heart,  fell  as  an  inheritance  to  the  Latin  Church. 
This  now  fixed  its  centre  for  centuries,  in  the  world 
metropolis;  whose  bishop  gradually  raised  himself 
from  the  rank  of  co-ordinate  patriarchs  to  that  of 
universal  Christian  pope;  while  the  Greek  Church 
in  time,  separated  from  the  West,  lost  all  its  histori- 
cal significance  and  weight.  Meanwhile,  from  Rome 
as  a  centre,  the  Germanicnations  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  British  Islands,  were 
Christianized,  the  arts  and  sciences  advanced,  the  idea 
formed  of  catholicity  that  should  embrace  all  lands 
and  pervade  all  relations,  and  the  unity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  triumphantly  defended  against 
the  particular,  secular  interests  of  single  States. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  spiritual 
strength  of  the  Church  appears  already  in  the  pro- 
gress of  transplantation  from  its  old  seat.  France 
and  the  university  of  Paris,  became  the  central  ground 
of  theology.  The  celebrated  chancellor  of  this  uni- 
versity, John  Gerson,  it  is  well  known,  Nicholas  of 
Clamenge  and  Peter  d'Alliaco,  exerted  the  most  im- 
portant influence,  with  their  liberal  principles,  on 
the  great  reformatory  councils  of  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry.   With  the  Reformation  of  the  century  following. 
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Germany  became  the  birth-place  of  a  new  epoch  in 
Church  history,  and  Wittemberg  is  made  to  take  the 
place  of  Paris.  The  power  of  the  papacy,  in  the 
feudal  system  of  former  times,  is  broken  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  its  historical  importance  henceforward, 
which  is  by  no  means  lost,  comes  to  rest  mainly 
upon  its  antagonism  to  the  new  creation,  by  which 
it  has  been  thrown  into  the  shade.  Protestantism 
shakes  the  whole  vast  structure  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  in  particular  gains  possession  of  that  wonderful 
island  also,  that  is  to  succeed  Rome,  and  the  Romano- 
Germanic  empire,  in  the  supremacy  of  the  world. 
Whilst  Protestant  theology  still  finds  its  congenial 
home  in  Germany,  the  heart  of  Europe,  England  on 
the  other  hand  represents  the  political  world-force 
of  the  evangelical  Church,  by  a  dominion  on  which  i 
the  sun  never  sets.  - 

From  England  and  Scotland  mainly,  the  northern 
half  of  the  new  world  has  been  settled.  The  United 
States  of  America  are  essentially  a  Protestant  land; 
as  in  language  and  manners,  so  also  in  religion  and 
church  life,  the  daughter  of  Great  Britain.  They 
are  in  an  eminent  sense  the  land  of  the  future.  It  is 
pleasing,  and  natural  at  the  same  time,  to  look  upon 
this  free  and  friendly  asylum  for  all  pilgrims  from 
Europe,  now  growing  old  and  weary  of  life,  as  the 
main  theatre  of  world  and  church  history  in  time  to 
come.  From  this  country  again  perhaps,  when  its 
civilization  shall  reach  to  Oregon,  may  proceed  prin- 
cipally the  evangelization  of  China  and  India,  still 
bearing  the  gospel  westward  in  its  sun-like  course ; 
till  finally  it  shall  return,  with  the  millennium  and  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  in  his  glory,  to  the  point  from 
which  it  started  on  its  circuit  round  the  globe.  At 
present,  we  lie  in  the  birth  throes  of  a  new  creation. 
All  still  rolls  in  wild  confusion.  But  the  time  is  not 
far,  when  the  divine  word  shall  sound,  Lei  there  be 
light !  and  a  beautiful  world  shall  rise  from  the  midst 
of  the  struggling  chaos.     As  the  church  of  the  Fu- 
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ture  is  called  to  take  up  into  herself  the  truth  of  all 
previous  development,  and  to  be  thus  the  proper  sum 
of  all  Church  History,  it  is  quite  in  order  that  all 
the  divisions  of  Protestantism  should  be  represented 
in  our  land^  and  Catholicism  too  as  a  sort  of  counter- 
poise to  any  extreme  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
imparts  to  our  religious  condition  an  aspect  of  dis- 
order, and  constitutes  our  free  land  an  arena  of  vio- 
lent ecclesiastical  conflict,  on  which  the  European 
is  inclined  to  look  down  with  a  compassionate  smile. 
But  such  wild  fermentation  always  characterizes  the 
transition  periods,  that  go  before  a  reformation;  and 
the  more  manifold  and  mighty  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments may  be,  the  more  rich  must  the  result  prove 
to  which  they  ultimately  give  birth.  May  our 
American  church  soon  come  to  the  consciousness  of 
this  her  great  calling;  subordinate  her  sectarian  ac- 
tivities to  the  general  interest  that  lies  far  beyond 
that  of  any  single  existing  denomination;  assume  in 
this  struggle  tow^ards  a  better  future,  the  genuine 
historical  stand-point ;  and  never  forget,  at  the  same 
time,  what  she  owes  to  the  old  world,  not  excepting 
the  still  so  much  misunderstood  and  reviled  Ger- 
man theology,  from  whose  ideas  in  the  end  whole 
protestantism  lives  and  thrives,  nor  how  much  she 
ought  still  to  learn  from  the  history  of  her  fathers. 


SECTION  III. 

PRACTICAL     IMPORTANCE      OF      A     RIGHT      VIEW^     OF 
CHURCH   HISTORY. 

Such  in  general  are  the  laws  and  conditions  that 
rule  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world.  The  correctness  of  our  view  can  be  fully 
established  only  by  an  actual  representation  of  Church 
History  itself;  a  work  that  is  worthy  to  engross  a 
whole  life.  It  devolves  upon  us  now,  to  present 
some  practical  observations^  that  flow  from  the  wdiole 
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subject  Truth,  so  far  as  it  has  life,  is  never  simply 
theoretic,  but  includes  always  a  bearing  also  on  prac- 
tice. Our  beloved  America  has  especially  the  great 
merit  of  at  once  turning  all  thoughts  into  flesh  and 
blood,  life  and  deed.  The  practical  consequences  of 
any  theory,  form  the  best  test  of  its  truth,  according 
to  the  old  maxim,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.^'  The  foregoing  view  of  history,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  no  reason  to  shrink  from  the  test;  as  we 
shall  now  attempt  to  show. 

The  study  of  history  in  general  has  its  use  at  large 
in  this,  that  it  promotes  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  present,  and  serves  thus  to  secure  efficiency  and 
success  to  the  labours  which  have  respect  to  the  future. 
Only  such  points,  however,  as  follow  with  necessity 
from  the  peculiar  theory  of  Church  History,  which 
has  now  been  exhibited,  will  here  be  brought  into 
notice. 

1.  This  view  first  inspires  us  with  a  genuine  living 
interest  in  the  study  of  Church  History.     It  is  regard- 
ed  as  the  evolution  of  God's  plan  of  redemption, 
proceeding  according  to  rational  and  necessary  laws. 
All  that  it  includes,  is  bound  together  in  a  living 
way.     Nothing   comes    too    soon,   and    nothing  too 
late.     Every  period  possesses  its  own  peculiar  great- 
ness, its  imperishable  worth,  and  is  entitled  to  our 
attention  and  admiration.     Every  great  and    truly 
considerable  m.anifestation  has  indeed  a  mortal  body, 
but  reveals  also  an  undying  soul,  and  positively  or 
negatively,  with  will  or  without  it,  must  ever  issue 
in  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the  Church. 
Such  a  spectacle,  whether  in  a  scientific  or  religious 
point  of  view,  cannot  fail  to  be   in  a  high  degree 
attractive.     We  may  well  say  indeed,  that  history 
must  become  in  this  way  a  study  of  the  first  interest, 
a  fountain  of  the  richest  spiritual  enjoyment  and  in- 
struction.    The  mighty  dead,  who  have  died  in  the 
Lord,   rise    from   their    dust,  and    move   before   us, 
clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  as  though  they  belonged 
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to  our  own  time.  Like  the  different  tones  "of  a 
glorious  anthem,  they  hymn  the  praise  of  their  Re- 
deemer, in  whose  blood  they  have  washed  their 
garments  white.  Every  one  has  a  word  to  say  to 
us,  in  the  way  of  consolation,  exhortation,  animation. 
Every  one  becomes  to  us  a  lively  monument  of 
God's  mercy  and  truth.  We  feel  ourselves  happy 
and  at  home,  in  their  society.  The  wonderful  riddle 
of  the  communion  of  the  saints,  comprehending 
heaven  and  earth,  eternity  and  time,  is  solved;  and 
we  fall  down  in  adoration  before  him,  who  has 
caused  his  grace  to  abound,  under  such  manifold 
forms,  in  all  Christian  lands,  and  nations,  and  limes. 

How  all  is  changed,  when  history  is  viewed  as  a 
mere  outward  conglomeration  of  facts,  numbers  and 
names,  that  are  held  together  by  no  living  princi- 
ple, and  etherialized  by  no  everlasting  thought.  In 
such  an  atomistic  heap  no  interest  can  be  taken,  unless 
by  one  who  uses  mechanically  his  memory  only, 
without  thought.  What  attraction  can  be  found,  for 
instance,  in  the  study  of  the  middle  ages,  where  one 
has  his  head  crammed  full  beforehand  with  the 
prejudice,  that  darkness  and  corruption  only,  hatred 
to  the  truth  and  hostility  to  all  true  religion,  ruled 
throughout  this  whole  period  the  Catholic  Church.^ 
It  were  much  better,  certainly,  in  such  a  case,  to  be 
employed  with  other  things  entirely,  that  might  be 
expected  to  refresh  and  edify  the  spirit;  and  it  is 
not  strange  accordingly,  that  so  few  of  our  Protestant 
theologians,  in  consequence  of  such  prejudice,  which 
has  wrought  itself  into  the  character  of  a  stiff  tradi- 
tion, should  be  found  to  possess  even  a  tolerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  school  divinity,  mysticism,  and 
other  forms  of  spiritual  grandeur,  belonging  to  the 
mediaeval  church. 

2.  A  second  practical  fruit  of  the  tlieo'f'y,  is  found 
in  the  satisfaction  and  comfort,  which  the  idea  of  an 
ever  advancing  development  of  the  Church  imparts  to 
the  mind,  in  looking  at  the  past  and  present.     The  ra- 
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tionalistic  imagination,  that  history  at  last  is  but  a  tan- 
gled web  of  human  passions,  a  fruitless  contest  for 
words  and  systems,  is  well  suited  to  lead  an  earnest 
spirit  to  despair.  And  certainly  the  view  of  many 
who  count  themselves  orthodox,  is  not  much  better; 
according  to  which,  during  certain  centuries  at  least, 
God  has  as  it  were  withdrawn  himself  from  the  stage, 
and  abandoned  humanity  wholly  to  itself;  so  that  whole 
vast  periods,  in  particular  the  middle  ages,  are  to  be 
set  down  as  times  of  pure  deterioration,  spiritually  void 
and  waste,  a  moral  blank  at  best,  or  horrible  yawn- 
ing chasm ;  by  which  the  present,  instead  of  being 
joined  with  the  past,  is  only  sundered  from  it,  and 
that  must  be  overleaped  entirely,  in  order  that  all 
things  may  go  forward  again  as  by  a  fresh,  original, 
start.  Appalling  imagination,  if  it  only  were  fairly 
and  solemnly  laid  to  heart!  It  turns,  not  only  the 
fallen  world  as  such,  but  the  new  creation  in  Christ 
also,  who  is  the  principle  of  all  order  and  life,  into 
a  formless  chaos !  The  doctrine  of  an  all-comprehend- 
ing divine  Providence,  in  which  w^e  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,  affirmed  by  the  Bible  and  all 
Christian  experience,  it  completely  overturns. 

According  to  our  view,  on  the  other  hand.  Church 
History  presents  on  every  one  of  its  pages,  an  im- 
pressive confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  pre- 
cious promise:  <^Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world  !''  and  constitutes  thus  one  of 
the  most  powerful  arguments  for  the  divine  origin 
of  Christianity.  On  one  who  is  able  thus  to  discern 
the  footsteps  of  the  Lord  in  the  Church,  as  a  power 
that  has  bid  defiance  to  the  gates  of  hell  in  all  ages, 
no  impression  will  be  made  against  the  gospel  by 
any  objections,  however  plausible  they  may  appear. 
The  overwhelming  might  of  history,  has  already 
long  since  demolished  ihem  in  the  way  of  fact. 
Such  a  one  can  look  also  with  confidence  and  com- 
fort, towards  the  present  and  future.  Confused  as 
may  be  the  first,  and  dark  as  may  be  the  second,  the 
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past  still  gives  him  the  assurance  that  the  omnipotent 
head  of  Zion  will  unravel  the  confusion  and  cause 
the  darkness  to  become  light,  and  to  bring  his  most 
frantic  enemies  to  bow  at  his  feet. 

The  man,  who  in  the  midst  of  such  a  heaving, 
tumultuating  time  as  our  own,  for  instance,  is  found 
resting  on  his  own  mere  private  judgment,  or  that 
of  his  party,  has  under  him  the  most  unstable  ground, 
and  cannot  come  to  any  true  and  solid  quiet  in  his 
own  spirit  at  the  last.  Our  nature  involves  in  itself 
a  demand  for  communion  with  the  general  and  uni- 
versal, that  must  sooner  or  later,  in  every  such  case, 
make  itself  painfully  felt.  The  subjectivity,  that 
affects  to  carry  itself  high  towards  objective  histor}'', 
closes  its  ear  against  the  voice  of  centuries,  and 
retires  self-sufficient  into  its  own  poor  and  narrow 
life,  is  deserving  of  contempt,  or  at  least  compas- 
sion. We  will  bear  in  mind,  that  Christianity,  in  its 
very  nature,  seeks  communion.  We  will  cherish 
sympathy  then  with  the  whole  family  of  Christian 
nations,  and  feel  our  own  heart's  blood  in  the  veins 
of  every  century.  We  will  make  the  gain  of  history, 
true  mistress  of  experience,  to  become  our  own. 
Thus  have  we  a  solid  rock,  on  which  to  rest  secure. 
And  when  we  know  not,  as  we  gaze  into  the  future, 
what  is  to  be  done,  in  order  to  help  the  hurt  of  Israel 
and  loose  the  bands  of  Zion,  we  are  still  not  dis- 
concerted. A  thousand  examples  teach  us,  that  it  is 
not  we  that  make  history,  but  history  that  makes 
us.  There  moves  in  the  whole  onward  course  of  time 
a  spirit  of  infinite  wisdom  and  love,  in  whose  hand 
we  are  simple  instruments.  The  general  reigns  over 
the  single.  This  objective  force  of  history  will,  at 
the  proper  season,  bring  the  right  remedy:  and  it 
belongs  to  us  only  to  follow  freely  the  working  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  and  obediently  to  execute  his  com- 
mands. When  Luther  posted  his  95  theses  on  the 
castle-church  at  Wittemberg,  he  had  no  presenti^ment 
what  consequences  this  seemly  unimportant  event 
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would  draw  in  its  train.  Most  innocently,  w6  inay 
say,  did  he  become  a  reformer.  The  force  of  history 
bore  him  forward  from  one  act  to  another,  and  be- 
fore he  himself  dreamed  of  it,  the  church  had  taken 
another  form.  Only  such  a  creation  on  the  part 
of  ihe  individual,  as  is  at  the  same  time  a  creation 
wrought  by  history  through  him,  can  have  any  per- 
manent stability.  A  purely  subjective  fabrication, 
however  skilfully  and  vigorously  framed,  goes 
quickly  as  it  comes.  The  presumptuous  spirits  that 
bark  against  her,  history  hurls  unmercifully  to  the 
ground,  and  proceeds  in  triumph  over  the  golgotha 
of  their  impotent  deeds.  Luther's  w^ork  still  stands; 
because  it  was  called  forth  by  the  necessity  of  his- 
tory. The  artificial  effort  of  Julian,  the  apostate,  to 
restore  Judaism  to  life,  went  to  ruin  with  its  author, 
with  the  tragic  cry:  Galilaeus  vicisti !  The  English 
^'  Book  of  Common  Prayer/^  which  gathered  into 
itself,  with  reverential  affection,  the  liturgical  crea- 
tions of  the  ancient  church,  continues  to  this  day  a 
rich  source  of  edification  and  the  pride  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church;  while  the  numerous  liturgies  and 
hymn-books  of  Rationalism  and  unhistorical  Pro- 
testantism generally,  have  been  able  to  maintain 
themselves  only  for  a  short  time.  The  German 
Churches  in  this  country,  might  have  spared  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  manufacturing  so  many  new 
liturgies  and  hymn-books,  had  they  but  respected 
more  the  treasures  of  the  primitive  Church  and  the 
Reformation. — This  leads  us  to  another  point,  which 
we  will  notice  separately. 

3.  It  is  only  the  conservative  historical  stand- 
point that  can  authorize  any  right  satisfaction  in  our 
own  work.  Unbelieving  Rationalism  and  believing 
Puritanism  alike,  with  their  revolutionary  attitude 
towards  history,  have  properly  no  right  whatever  to 
expect  that  they  shall  be  regarded  and  loved  by  those 
who  come  after  them.  He  that  despises  his  spiritual 
ancestry,  should  reckon  upon  no  grateful  posterity. 
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If  the  work  of  whole  centuries  has  been  vain,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  better  than  to  extirpate  it  root  and 
branch,  how  should  toe  then  be  able  to  bring  any 
thing  permanent  to  pass?  Are  we  formed  of  higher 
material  than  our  predecessors?  Are  we  not  men, 
even  as  they  were?  It  is  a  ridiculous,  if  not  wicked, 
presumption,  for  any  one  to  exalt  his  own  individu- 
ality, as  such,  over  the  autliority  of  all  history. 

The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  knows  how  to 
join  the  royal  rights  of  freedom,  as  they  are  included 
in  the  very  idea  of  personality  wherever  found,  with 
due  reverence  for  authority,  may  calculate  that  to 
him  also  the  tribute  of  free  respect  and  love  will  be 
paid  in  time  to  come.  He  that  holds  the  works  of 
the  past  in  honour,  and  attaches  himself  with  self- 
renouncing  love  to  existing  relations,  holding  fast  in 
them  what  is  of  divine  right,  and  correcting  their  de- 
fects with  wise  forbearance,  has  ground  to  hope  that 
his  own  work  too,  appointed  of  God,  will  leave 
behind  it  some  benefit  for  following  generations. 
Robespierre  and  Danton  are  branded  names.  Vol- 
taire, IBahrdt  and  Bruno  Bauer,  are  mentioned  with 
horror.  Thomas  Miinzer  has  become  as  a  spectral 
dream.  Even  men  like  Carlstadt  and  Cromwell, 
though  of  a  much  higher  nature,  on  account  of  their 
wild,  stormful  behaviour  towards  the  work  of  their 
fathers,  enjoy  but  a  very  qualified  respect  in  a  small 
circle.  But  the  men  of  reverence,  that  holy  power 
which  exalts  the  man  while  it  causes  him  to  bow — 
an  Augustine,  Anselm,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Calvin,  Leighton,  Spener,  Zinzendorf, 
J.  A.  Bengel — rise  from  their  centuries  like  light- 
towers  for  all  times,  and  will  continue  to  live  in 
blessed  remembrance  with  the  Church  for  ever. 

4.  Tlie  modern  German  view  of  history  tends  to 
overthrow  all  narrow  parly  spirit  and  intolerant  party 
zeal.  What  rashness  it  is,  to  bind  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  a  fixed  form  and  party  !  Only  too  often,  however, 
do  we  find  this  done.     Especially  also  in   the, war 
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against  the  Church  of  Rome.  How  many  forget, 
over  the  dross  of  this  system,  the  gold  of  catholicity 
still  contained  in  it,  which  is  much  older  than 
popery.  We  must  maintain  for  this  Church  a  his- 
torical respect,  and  may  not  consent  for  any  price, 
that  on  account  of  its  great  and  terrible  errors,  the 
evangelical  truths  also  which  are  among  them,  and 
which  we  too  hold,  should  be  assailed  with  profane 
hand.  Under  the  influence  of  such  blind  zeal,  that 
casts  away  the  wheat  with  the  chaff,  the  mind 
shrinks  within  itself  more  and  more,  and  loses  all 
capacity  for  development.  With  the  mind,  at  the 
same  time,  the  heart  and  character  are  also  contracted. 
Love  and  humanity  die^  and  dark  intolerance,  a  fa- 
natical persecuting  temper,  takes  full  possession  of 
the  soul. 

With  our  principle  of  history,  on  the  contrary,  we 
remain  open  continually  to  humiliation,  encourage- 
ment, instruction,  enlargement  of  every  sort.     We 
gather  with  fond  affection  the  flowers  of  the  Christian 
life,  out  of  all  times  and  generations,  and  adorn  with 
them  our  own  altars.     Nihil  humani,et  multo  magis 
nihil  Christiani,  a  me  alienum  puto,  is  our  watchword ; 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  great,  and  noble,  and  beau- 
tiful, though    under   a   rough    shell,  our   high   and 
cherished  enjoyment.     We  seek  to  stand   in  living 
communion  with  the  saints  of  all  centuries,  of  what- 
ever tongue  or  confession,  and  however  much  the 
form  of  their  piety  also  may  difl'er  from  ours.     In  a 
common  garden  we  find  various  flowers,  and  it  is 
the  intermingling  of  all  sorts  of  hues  and   odours, 
precisely  that  serves  most  to  regale  the  senses.     And 
shall  the  Church,  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  be  cha- 
racterized by  tedious,  monotonous  uniformity? 

We  are  ready  thus  to  turn  to  account,  in  our  own 
Church  activity,  all  the  treasures  that  history  brings 
within  our  reach;  even  though  derived  in  part  from 
the  so  called  dark  ages  themselves.  Let  us  leave  to 
the  papists  the  soirit  of  uncharitable  intolerance; 
11 
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we  will  count  it  our  honour  to  admit  instruction, 
though  with  self-denial,  even  from  them.  Let  us 
leave  to  the  Seceders  and  JlU-lutfieraner  the  fancy, 
that  they  alone  are  the  elect,  possessed  of  the  pure 
and  perfect  doctrine  of  Christ.  We  envy  them  not 
their  principle  of  stagnation  and  their  self-suiBciency. 
With  the  apostle  Paul,  we  hold  that  we  have  not 
yet  attained  the  whole  of  Christianity,  nor  become 
perfect;  and  forgetting  what  lies  behind,  we  reach 
joyfully  after  that  which  is  before,  towards  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

5.  Closely  connected  with  what  has  just  been  said, 
is  the  last  and  most  important  point  to  be  presented. 
1  mean,  the  bearing  of  this  view  of  Church  History 
on  the  great  work  of  Christian  Union.     The  Church 
of  Christ,  and  in  particular  the  Protestant  Church  in 
our  own  country,  is  at  present  sodeplorabl}^  divided, 
the  professors  of  the  same  faith  are  so  filled  with 
envy  and  jealousy,  and  so  sadly  estranged  from  one 
another,  by  bitter,  uncharitable,  sectarian  feuds,  that 
even  those  who  have  the  least  church  feeling  begin 
at  last  to  see  the  evil ;  and,  God  be  praised,  thousands 
are  brought  to  sigh  after  a  permanent  deliverance 
from  such  vast  curse.     While  Rome  triumphs  ma- 
liciously over  our  divisions,  and  some  are  urged,  in 
despair  of  the  future,  and  dazzled  with  the  show  of 
unity  exhibited   by  this  corrupt  Church,  to  forsake 
the  ranks  of  Protestantism  and    throw  themselves 
into    her   bosom;   we   have  various   plans   proposed 
among  ourselves  for  a  union  of  our  scattered  strength; 
and  in  August  of  the  present  year  a  grand  universal 
Protestant  council  is  to  be  held  in  London  with  re- 
ference to  this  very  object,  in  prosecution  of  steps 
already  taken    by   the    convention   of  last  year   at 
Liverpool.     We  will  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  de- 
ceived, however,  with  this  fair  talk  of  union.     We 
acknowledge  with  joy  indeed  the  right  feeling  that 
lies  at  the  ground  of  these  movements.     They  show 
a  painful  sense  of  the  wrong  state  of  the  Church  at 
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the  present  time,  and  a  desire  for  something  better. 
They  are  a  practical  testimony  furnished  by  the 
conscience  of  the  Church  against  the  great  evil  of 
sects,  which  some  are  so  ready  to  extenuate  and 
excuse  theoretically.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
we  must  enter  our  decided  dissent  from  the  general 
movement.  Many  appear  to  wish  a  union  of  Pro- 
testants, only  in  order  to  a  more  successful  con- 
flict with  the  power  of  Rome.  This  is  to  sink 
the  interest  to  a  mere  instrument,  in  the  service  too 
of  a  party  motive.  But  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  church  unity  is  not  a  means  simply  for  some- 
thing else,  but  an  end  in  itself;  which  requires  to  be 
sought  accordingly  for  its  own  sake.  We  should 
long  for  it,  and  struggle  to  reach  it,  as  the  object  for 
which  our  Lord  himself  so  solemnly  prayed,  when 
about  to  leave  the  world.  We  should  seek  to  realize 
it,  because  it  is  involved  in  the  very  conception  of 
the  Church  as  the  one  body  of  Christ,  as  the  organic 
communion  of  saints,  that  it  should  be  united.  So 
far  as  it  is  divided,  it  falls  short  of  its  own  idea,  in 
its  actual  form  among  men. 

And  then,  it  is  besides  an  altogether  too  contract- 
ed conception  of  union,  to  confine  it  exclusively  to 
the  Protestant  world;  as  though  all  Christianity  be- 
longed to  this,  and  the  elements  of  a  perfect  church 
organization  were  all  at  hand  in  it,  as  it  now  stands. 
It  is  surely  an  intolerant  and  narrow  imagination,  to 
regard  the  whole  Roman  and  Greek  communions,  so 
far  exceeding  us  as  they  do  in  numbers,  as  out  of  the 
Church  entirely,  and  only  worthy  of  course  to  be 
blotted  out  of  history  altogether  as  a  gigantic  spiritu- 
al zero.  Thus  to  excommunicate  the  greatest  part 
of  Christendom  at  a  single  stroke,  is  to  imitate  the 
bigotry  of  Rome  herself,  and  cast  a  reproach  upon 
the  whole  Protestant  profession.  We  mean  not 
assuredly  to  plead  the  cause  of  Rome,  as  such ;  atid 
think  of  no  union  with  the  false  power,  that  involves 
a  return  to  her  bosom,  constituted  as  the  Church  is 
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at  the  present  time;  with  the  whole  strength  and 
beauty  of  her  original  catholic  life  infolded  in  the 
deadly  coils  of  the  papacy^  and  wickedly  refusing  to 
acknowledge  God's  truth  as  saved  by  the  Reforma- 
tion. We  go  not  back  to  that  hard,  iron  captivity, 
which  has  been  left  full  three  hundred  years  behind 
in  the  onward  march  of  the  true  Israel  of  God.  But 
we  have  no  right  to  say,  that  all  truth  and  life  have 
departed  from  this  Church.  It  will  yet  be  brought 
to  occupy  new  and  higher  ground;  or  rather  the  truth 
and  life  which  it  includes  be  carried  forwards  and 
upwards  as  a  constituent  element  at  least,  not  simply 
to  the  present  posture  of  protestantism,  (which  no 
sound  mind  can  hold  to  be  itself  complete,)  but  to 
that  last  best  state  of  Christianity,  in  which  full  jus- 
tice shall  be  done  to  the  truth  on  all  sides,  and  the 
Church  shall  appear  one  and  universal  in  fact  as  she 
is  now  one  and  universal  in  idea.  We  dream  of  no 
other  union.  But  for  this  we  long  and  pray,  even  as 
we  long  and  pray  for  the  coming  of  the  millennium 
itself;  and  shall  be  hindered  from  doing  so  by  no 
fanatical  intolerance,  either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other. 

Another  defect  too  generally  characteristic  of  our 
efforts  for  union,  is  doctrinal  indifferentism  and  an 
undervaluation  of  history.  The  differences  that  ex- 
ist among  religious  parties  are  viewed  as  of  small  ac- 
count; and  so  to  make  room  for  union,  peculiarities 
of  doctrine  are  to  be  surrendered,  for  which  our  fa- 
thers contended  and  made  the  greatest  sacrifices,  as 
for  points  of  vital  solemnity.  Whole  centuries  of 
separation  are  to  be  sunk  into  nothing,  only  to  come 
together  again  at  the  common  point  of  departure. 
The  process  must  be  from  the  definite  to  the  indefi- 
nite, from  the  concrete  and  particular  backwards  to 
abstract  generalities.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  or  some  loose  compilation  made  up  of 
the  most  formal  propositions,  (anti-papistical  in  par- 
ticular) from  the  different  protestant  symbols,  are  to 
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represent  these  symbols  themselves!  With  such  a 
so  called  "United  Apostolical  Protestant  Confes- 
sion/' we  have  been  lately  favoured  in  fact,  from  a 
worthy  and  zealous  leader  in  the  cause  of  Christian 
union.*  But  what  a  full  mistake  it  is  to  project  a 
symbol  before  the  body  is  formed  that  shall  take  it 
for  its  confession !  It  is  as  though  one  should  think 
to  speak  before  he  has  a  mouth,  or  to  walk  before  he 
has  feet.  What  is  a  symbol,  in  its  only  true  and  pro- 
per sense?  A  formal  representation  on  the  part  of 
the  church,  of  a  common  living  faith  already  at 
handA     It  supposes  the  presence  of  a  certain  form 

^  *^ Overture  for  Christian  Uniorij  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  evangelical  denominations  in  the  United 
States  'P  subscribed  by  quite  a  number  of  distinguished 
names. 

t  We  would  respectfully  submit  to  our  honoured  friend, 
Br.  S.  Schmucker,  the  author  of  this  symbol,  the  following- 
words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  German  theologians,  for 
consideration :  "True  confessions  again,  such  as  are  ground- 
ed in  a  specific,  living,  deep-rooted  conviction,  are  not  ac- 
customed to  make  their  appearance  as  this  onC;  (the  sym- 
bol formed  by  the  adherents  of  Ronge  at  the  council  of 
Leipzig)  has  done.  They  start  not,  in  their  original  form 
at  least,  from  the  joint  action  of  many,  met  to  discuss,  and 
to  consult  and  vote,  and  concerned  to  produce  by  suppres- 
sion and  concession,  something  that  may  satisfy  all.  Rather, 
in  the  quiet,  holy  depths  of  a  soul  that  has  passed  through 
great  trials  and  conflicts,  a  mind  possessed  of  the  power  of 
faith  and  pervaded  with  the  noblest  cultivation  of  the  time, 
there  springs  up  a  new,  fuller,  purer  apprehension  of  Chris- 
tianity, along  with  this  faith  is  kindled  a  fire,  that  with 
contagious  force  lays  hold  also  of  other  spirits ;  in  common, 
inspiring  and  inspired,  they  break  a  new  path  of  religious 
knowledge,  a  new  highway  of  salvation;  and  then  they  give 
to  that  with  which  all  are  filled,  a  clear  utterance  also  in 
the  way  of  confession,  to  lay  the  ground  thus  of  an  enduring- 
communion.  Always,  however,  where  things  have  their 
natural  course,  what  thus  becomes  the  word  of  confession 
for  many,  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  the  first  place  the 
original,  full  life  of  some  prominent,  spiritually  mighty  in- 
dividual man,  from  whom,  as  a  germ,  the  whole  communion 
grows.     But  for  this  very  reason,  a  new  faith,  a  new  con- 

11^ 
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of  life,  in  its  very  nature,  of  which  it  is  simply  the 
expression  and  transcript.  The  Apostles'  Creed  ap- 
peared long  after  the  time  of  the  apostles;  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  full  thirteen  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lutheran  Reformation;  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism,  and  other  protestant  symbols, 
still  much  later.  But  where  now  is  the  United  Pro- 
testant church,  in  which  Lutherans,  German  Re- 
formed, Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Episco- 
palians, Methodists,  Baptists,  &c.,  join  hands  frater- 
nally in  twelve  articles  of  faith?  It  has  not  yet 
come  to  light;  and  it  will  not  be  called  into  being, 
I  am  afraid,  by  this  "United,  Apostolic,  Protestant 
Confession.'^  A  church  is  not  to  be  fabricated  in 
the  study,  by  simply  extracting,  and  putting  toge- 
ther in  an  outward  way,  some  propositions  of  appa- 
rently like  sound,  out  of  different  symbolical  books. 
It  comes  not  by  the  pious  wish  and  operation  of  a 
human  individual  as  such.  God  alone  can  produce 
a  union,  by  the  objective  course  of  history  itself; 
which  does  indeed  concentrate,  and  as^  it  were  cor- 
porealize  itself,  in  single  towering  personalities;  but 
in  doing  so,  forms  these  also  as  organs  for  its  ser- 
vice, and  thrusts  them  forward  in  it  as  by  a  divine 
force,  instead  of  allowing  itself  to  be  fashioned  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure,  or  even  to  be  anticipated 
by  them  in  any  way. 

And  what  a  wretched   union   must  not  that  be 

fession,  is  not  made;  it  rises,  it  becomes;  it  grows.  It  is 
not  the  man  who  has  the  faith,  but  the  faith  has  the  man, 
and  seeks  to  express  itself  through  him.  And  hence  it 
follows  again;  first,  that  a  system  of  faith,  a  confession,  is 
not  so  quickly  and  easily  brought  to  pass,  but  involves 
earnest  and  great  spiritual  toil;  and  secondly,  that  w^here 
the  w^ork  proceeds  properly,  the  contents  of  the  system 
will  be  such,  as  are  acknowledged  to  be,  not  something 
made  by  the  man  himself,  ordered  and  settled  according  to 
his  pleasure,  but  something  divinely  true,  a  higher  powder, 
before  which  he  bows  and  prostrates  himself  in  his  inmost 
soul.''  Ullmann.  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1845.  Heft.  4.  S. 
1011  ff. 
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counted  in  the  end,  which  might  thus  be  constructed, 
in  any  case,  only  on  the  ruins  of  history!  Have  the 
dogmatic  struggles  of  our  ancestors  then  been  all  in 
vain?  Has  the  peculiar  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  Protestantism  gone  forward  thus 
far,  without  meaning  or  fruit?  After  the  toil  of  so 
many  hundred  years,  must  we  go  back  again  to  the 
most  indefinite  beginnings,  the  A  B  C  we  may  say, 
of  our  church  life?  Is  it  not  in  fact  an  enormous 
presumption,  when  we  look  at  it  properly,  to  sup- 
pose that  a  few  men  of  the  19th  century,  in  such  an 
outward  mechanical  way,  should  succeed  in  bringing 
something  permanently  stable  to  pass,  where  the 
whole  Christian  past  is  practically  charged  with 
having  laboured  to  no  purpose? 

No ;  if  a  union  is  to  come,  as  we  pray  and  hope 
in  reliance  upon  Christ's  promise,  it  will  not  present 
itself  destructively  towards  history,  but  take  up  ra- 
ther the  whole  contents  of  it  into  its  own  life.  Every 
single  denomination,  every  Christian  people,  every 
Christian  century,  has  something  to  contribute  to 
this  great  result.  The  end  then  plainly  requires,  as 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  best  reached,  that  the 
diSerent  branches  of  the  church  should  be  brought, 
by  a  thorough  study  of  her  history,  to  know  and  re- 
spect and  love  one  another  more ;  and  thus  come 
more  and  more  clearly  to  the  consciousness,  that  no 
one  of  them  is  perfect,  but  that  they  are  mutually 
necessary  one  to  the  other,  and  should  severally 
leave  their  faults  behind,  and  unite  their  advantages 
and  virtues  into  a  harmonious  whole.  The  exposition 
which  we  have  now  attempted  to  give  of  the  nature 
of  Church  History,  is  sufficient  to  show  its  impor- 
tance as  it  regards  this  object.  In  the  light  in  which 
it  has  been  presented,  it  is  precisely  adapted  to 
awaken  and  promote  such  a  genuine  catholic  spirit 
of  union  as  the  case  requires ;  and  thus  we  come  to 
the  result,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  histo- 
rical development  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in  all  its 
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partSj  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  farther  ad- 
vancement of  the  church,  and  to  a  permanent  union 
of  its  different  branches.  The  cultivation  of  Church 
History,  and  that  of  the  church  itself,  go  hand  in 
hand  together.  Here  lies  the  strongest  challenge  to 
an  unremitting  prosecution  of  the  study,  for  all  who 
are  called  to  take  part  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
church  questions  of  the  present  time,  and  who  are 
concerned  to  build,  not  upon  the  sand,  but  upon  an 
immoveable  rock. 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS  &  PUBLISHERS, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Respectfully  inform,  the  public  that  they  have 
recently  purchased  the  Copyright  and  Plates,  of 
the  following  invaluable  work,  which  is  now  com- 
plete, in  six  volumes  superroyal  octavo,  including 
the  Supplement,  which  they  are  selling  at  the 
reduced  price  of  $2,00  per  volume.  A  liberal  dis- 
count will  be  made  to  agents  and  those  who  buy 
to  sell. 

n^HE  COMPREHENSIVE  COMMENTARY  ON 
JL  THE  HOLY  BIBLE;  containing  the  Text  accord- 
ing to  the  authorized  version;  Scott's  Marginal  refe- 
rences; Matthew  Henry's  Connmentary,  condensed,  but 
retaining  every  useful  thought;  the  Practical  Observa- 
tions of  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  D.  D. ;  with  extensive  ex- 
planatory, critical,  and  philological  Notes,  selected  from 
Scott,  Doddridge,  Gill,  Adam  Clarke,  Patrick,  Poole, 
Lowth,  Burder,  Harmer,  Calmet,  Rosenmueller,  Bloom- 
field,  Stuart,  Bush,  Dwight,  and  many  other  writers  on 
the  Scriptures.  The  whole  designed  to  be  a  digest  and 
combination  of  the  advantages  of  the  best  Bible  Com- 
mentaries, and  embracing  nearly  all  that  is  valuable 
inllenry,  Scott^and  Doddridge:  conveniently  arranged 
for  family  and  private  reading,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath  School 
Teachers,  and  Bible  Classes;  with  numerous  useful  Ta- 
bles, and  a  neatly  engraved  Family  record.  Edited  by 
Rev.  William  Jenks,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Green  Street 
Church,  Boston.  Embellished  with  Jive  portraits,  and 
other  elegant  engravings,  from  steel  plates;  with  several 
Maps  and  many  wood  cuts,  illustrative  of  Scripture 
manners,  customs,  antiquities,  &c. 
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NOTICES  AND  KECOMMENDATIONS 

OF  THE 

COMPREHENSIVE  COMMENTARY. 


The  Publishers  select  the  following,  from  the  testimonials  they  have 
received  as  to  the  value  of  the  work: — 
We  the  Subscribers  having  examined  the  volume  of  the  Comprehensive 
Commentary,  just  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Fessenden  &  Co.,  and 
highly  approving  its  character,  would  cheerfully  and  confidently  re- 
commend it  as  containing  more  matter  and  more  advantages  than  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  and,  considering  the  expense  in- 
curred, and  the  excellent  manner  of  its  mechanical  execution,  we  believe 
it  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest  works  ever  issued  from  the  press.  We  hope 
the  publishers  will  be  sustained  by  a  liberal  patronage,  in  their  expensive 
and  useful  undertaking.  We  should  be  pleased  to  learn  that  every  fa- 
mily in  the  United  States  had  procured  a  copy. 

B.  B.  WISNER,  D.  D.  Secretary  of  Am.  Board  of  Com.  for  Far,  Missions. 

WM.  COGSWELL,  U.  D.    «  "      Education  Society. 

JOHN  CODMAN,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  Congregational  Church,  Dorchester. 

WARREN  FAY,  D.  D.        «  "  "      Charlestown. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,     "  «  "    Salem-st.  Bos, 

Rev.  HUBBARD  WINSLOW,  «'  «    Bowdoin-st.  "* 

Rev.  SEWALL  HARDING,  Pastor  of  T.  C.  Church,  Waltham. 

Rev.  J.  H.  FAIRCHILD,  Pastor  of  the  Cong.  Church,  South-Boston. 

GARDINER  SPRING,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  Presb.  Chh.  New  York  city. 

CYRUS  MASON,  D.  D.  "  "        **  " 

THOS.  McAULEY,  D.  D.  "  "        *'         "  « 

JOHN  WOODBRIDGE,  D.  D.  "  "        "  "  « 

THOS.  DEWITT,  D.  D.  "    Dutch  Ref     ^<  <*  « 

E.  W.  BALDWIN,  D.  D.  "  "        "  ''  " 

Rev.  J.M.  MoKREBS,  "  Presb.    "  "  " 

Rev.  ERSKINE  MASON,  "  "         "  "  " 

Rev.  J.  S.SPENCER,  "  "         ''     Brooklyn. 

EZRA  STILES  ELY,  D.  D.  Slated  Clerk  of  Gen.  Assem.  of  Presb.  Chh. 

JOHN  M'DO WELL,  D.D.PermaweTii"  "        *<  ''  <* 

JOHN  BRECKENRIDGE,  Cor.  Sec'y  of  Assemhkfs  Board  of  Education. 

SAMUEL  B.  WYLIE,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chh. 

N.  LORD,  D.  D.  President  of  Dartmouth  College. 

JOSHUA  BATES,  D.  D.  "        Middlebury    '' 

H.  HUMPHREY,  D.  D.  "        Amherst         " 

E.  D.  GRIFFIN,  D.  D.     «         Williamstown « 

J.  WHEELER,  D.  D.     «         University  of  Vermont,  at  Burlington. 

J.M. MATTHEWS, D.D."        Mw  York  city  University. 

GEO.  E.  PIERCE,  D.  D.«         Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio. 

Rev.  DR.  BROWN,         «         Jefferson  College,  Penn, 

LEONARD  WOODS,  D.  D.  Prof,  of  Theology^  Andover  S 

THOS.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.    "  Sac.  Rhet.  " 

Rev.  RALPH  EMERSON,        «  Eccl.  Hist.        " 

Rev.  JOEL  PARKER,  Pastor  of  Presb,  Church,  jYew  Orleans, 

JOEL  HA  WES,  D.  D.      *'  Co?ig,      "  Hartford,  Conn. 

N.  S.  S.  BEAMAN,  D.  D.  "  Presb.      '*  Troy,  A'.  Y, 

MARK  TUCKER,  D.  D."  "  " 

Rev.  E.  N.  KIRK,  "  *^  ''      Albany,    " 
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Rev.  B.  B.  EDWARDS,  Ed.  of  Quarterly  Observer. 

Rev.  STEPHEN  MASON,  Pastor  1st  Cori^.  Church,  JVantucket. 

Rev.  ORIN  FOWLER,  '^        *«         '^  ''       Fall  River. 

WILLIAM  M.  ENGLES,  Editor  of  the  Presbyterian. 

GEORGE  W.  BETHUNEjD.D.  Pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Ch. 


The  following  are  Extracts  from  Letters  to  the  Publishers  j  and  Notices 

in  Periodicals. 

Dr.  HumphbeYj  President  of  Amherst  College.  'The  execution  of 
the  plan  thus  far  exceeds  my  high  expectations:  I  have  Henry,  Dod- 
dridge, and  Scott,  and  admire  them  all;  but  to  say  that  your  great  work 
promises,  when  completed,  to  be  more  valuable  than  either,  would  be 
little  more  than  saying  that  the  best  things  in  the  three  combined  must 
be  better  than  any  one  of  them  alone.' 

Dr.  hoRD^  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  M  have  made  conside- 
rable examination  of  the  Comprehensive  Commentary,  and  am  satisfied 
of  its  superiority  over  all  others  which  I  have  seen  for  the  purposes 
intended.' 

Dr.  Griffin,  President  of  Williams  College.  *  The  Comprehensive 
Commentary  appears  to  be  on  a  plan  better  than  any  other  which  I  have 
seen,  and,  judging  from  a  short  examination,  and  from  the  strong  testi- 
mony of  the  ministers  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  1  have  no  doubt  the  exe- 
cution is  as  good  as  the  design.' 

Dr.  Hawes,  Hartford,  *  The  plan  and  execution,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  examine,  I  highly  approve.  *  *  *  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
work  may  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  any  thing  I  can  do  to  aid  it, 
shall  be  done  cheerfully.' 

Dr.  Wisner,  Secretary  of  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  *I 
am  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  volume  published  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Commentary.  I  have  all  along  had  strong  confidence  that  it  would 
be  well  done,  but  my  expectations  are  more  than  realized.' 

Dr.  Matthews,  Chancellor  of  Mew  York  city  University.  *  I  had  ex- 
pected that  the  Comprehensive  Commentary  would  be  a  valuable  work; 
but,  judging  from  the  volume  on  the  Gospels,  it  exceeds  my  expectations. 
It  gives  us  Henry  nearly  at  large;  and  superadds  a  synopsis  of  what  is 
important  in  many  of  the  other  most  enlightened  commentaries  on  the 
Bible.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  shall  esteem  it  the  most 
valuable  Commentary  in  our  language,  should  it  be  finished  as  it  has 
been  commenced.' 

Mew  York,  Aug.  29,  1834.  J.  M.  MATTHEWS. 

Dr.  Batj:s,  President  of  Middlebury  College,  *I  am  free  to  express 
my  entire  approbation  of  the  work,  both  in  respect  to  the  editorial  la- 
bours, and  the  mechanical  execution.  Notwithstanding  my  previous 
high  opinion  of  the  Editor,  the  present  specimen  of  the  work  altogether 
exceeds  my  high  expectations.  Most  sincerely  do  I  hope  that  it  will 
obtain  an  extensive  (and  I  might  say  universal)  circulation  through  our 
country  and  in  England.  Besides  the  other  qualities  which  recommend 
it,  it  possesses  one  of  great  importance  to  English  Literature,  viz.  that 
of  possessing  the  same  Saxon  purity,  both  as  to  the  choice  of  words,  and 
to  idiomatic  arrangement  in  the  Commentary  (Henry)  as  characterizes 
the  Text  of  the  Bible,  which  Fisher  Ames  used  to  say  had  done  more  to 
guard  against  the  corrupting  influence  of  foreign  words  and  idioms,  and 
thus  to  preserve  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  English  language,  than 
all  other  causes  combined.' 

A 
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From  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.  Pres.  of  Lane  Tlieol  Seminary^  Ohio, 

Of  evangelical  expositors  of  the  Bible.  Henry  and  Scott  are  among 
the  best  for  family  use.  The  Comprehensive  Commentary  is  intended 
to  include,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  excellencies  of  both,  with  copious 
explanatory  notes  from  all  the  best  critics  and  commentators.  From 
what  I  know  personally  of  the  publishers  and  the  editor  of  the  work, 
and  from  what  I  know  of  its  execution,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  meet  the 
expectation  of  subscribers,  and  be  cheaper  and  better  for  Family  use 
than  any  other;  and  that  it  will  be  a  treasure  to  any  family  who  shall 
obtain  it:  and  I  cordially  recommend  it  for  universal  family  use.' 

LYiMAN  BEECHER. 

Dr.  Woods,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Andorer  Seminary.  '  I  hope  it 
will  be  extensively  circulated,  and  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  very  useful 
in  Bible  classes,  as  well  as  in  the  study  of  Ministers,  and  the  closets  of 
private  Christians.' 

Rev.  Asa  Cfj^oiings,  Editor  of  Christian  Mirror,  and  author  of  Memoir 
of  Puyson.  'It  is  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  can  express 
myself  satisfied  with  the  Comprehensive  Commentary — it  is  far  superior 
to  what  1  have  dared  to  expect.' 

From  the  Professors  at  Princeton  TheoL  Seminary. 

'The  Comprehensive  Commentary  contains  the  whole  of  Henry's 
Exposition  in  a  condensed  form,  Scott's  Practical  Observations  and 
Marginal  References,  and  a  large  number  of  very  valuable  philological 
and  critical  notes,  selected  from  various  authors. — The  work,  as  far  as  it 
has  proceeded,  appears  to  be  executed  with  judgment,  fidelity,  and  care*, 
and  will  furnish  a  rich  treasure  of  scriptural  knowledge  to  the  Biblical 
student,  and  to  the  teachers  of  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  classes.' 

A.  ALEXANDER,  D.  D. 

SAMUEL  :\IILLER,  D.  D. 

CHARLES  HODGE,  D.  D. 

From  the  Professors  at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  «^c. 

*This  certifies  that  we  have  examined  to  some  extent  the  volume  of 
the  Comprehensive  Commentary,  recently  issued  from  the  press;  and 
although  from  our  knowledge  of  the  design  and  plan  of  the  publication, 
and  of  the  qualifications  and  character  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  it, 
we  had  no  doubt  as  to  its  general  interest  and  importance,  we  must  say 
that  our  expectations  are  more  than  realized.  The  icork  is  altogether 
one  of  great  value,  and  merits  the  attention  and  patronage,  not  only  of 
private  Christians,  and  those  concerned  in  Sabbath  Schools,  but  of  the 
public  teachers  of  religion  also.'  ^ 

ENOCH  FO^ND,  Prof  of  Theology,  TheoL  Seminary,  Bangor, 
ALVAN  BOND,     ''         Biblical  Lit.     "  '* 

L.  S.  FOMROY,  Pastor  of  1st  Contrregational  Church,    '' 
JOHN  MALTBY,  "         Hammond-st.   ''  '^  " 

AMERICAN  Quarterly  Observer.  *  We  have  looked  over  the  first 
volume  of  this  long  expected  work,  with  great  satisfaction.  *  *  *  Henry 
is  permitted  to  speak  his  own  sentiments  in  his  own  quaint  and  admi- 
rable manner.  The  notes  are  selected  with  taste  and  judgment.  *  *  * 
We  are  well  satisfied  that  it  has  been  done  judiciously  and  faithfully.' 

Boston  Recorder.  *  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  publishers  have 
received  many  names  as  patrons  of  the  work  from  various  portions  of 
the  United  States;  we  think  now  that  they  can  present  a  volume  libe- 
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rally  "  got  up"  as  this  is  in  respect  to  engravings,  paper,  printing  and 
binding,  and  combining  so  many  advantages,  their  list  will  receive  daily 
additions,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  work  is  such  that  they  can  only  be 
remunerated  from  extended  sales.' 

New  Hampshire  Observer.  *The  excellence  of  the  design  is  too 
obvious  to  be  mentioned.  To  bring  together  in  one  work  what  is  most 
valuable  in  all  our  commentaries,  for  about  the  price  of  one  of  them,  is 
certainly  doing  the  public  a  great  service.  Such  a  work,  tolerably  exe- 
cuted, must,  we  think,  take  the  place  of  all  other  Commentaries  for  ge- 
neral reading.' 

New  York  Observer.  Whoever  desires  to  obtain  the  exposition  of 
Matthew  Henry,  along  with  the. better  part  of  Scott. and  Doddridge,  and 
the  most  valuable  criticisms  on  the  English  text,  of  Adam  Clarke,  Gill, 
Burder  and  others,  will  do  well  to  subscribe  for  the  Comprehensive 
Commentary.  The  character  of  the  editor  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  remaining  volumes,  that  neither  learning,  integrity  nor  industry, 
will  be  wanting  to  render  them  worthy  of  the  most  extensive  patronage. 

New  York  Evangelist.  *The  Editor  is  well  known  as  a  gentleman 
of  extensive  learning  and  deep  research,  and  in  this  work  he  has  dis- 
played a  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  notes.  It  is  handsomely 
printed,  well  bound,  and  on  good  paper.  We  hope  the  publishers  will 
take  special  pains  to  gain  the  assistance  of  American  ministers.  The 
note  from  Dr.  Wisner,  on  Luke  xxiv.  36 — 48,  is  a  sample  of  what  might 
be  done  by  American  v/riters  in  making  portions  of  Scripture  tell  upon 
the  Christian  action  of  the  church.  The  work  has  been  unusually  fortu- 
nate in  obtaining  the  commendation  of  ministers.' 

Conn.  Observer.  Comprehensive  Commentary,  'The  publishers  of 
the  Comprehensive  Commentary,  seem  determined  to  make  it  as  near 
perfect  as  it  can  be  made  by  care,  and  labour  and  expense.  It  bears 
examination  well,  and  the  attentive  reader  after  a  thorough  perusal  will 
doubtless  assent  to  the  correctness  of  the  remark,  that  aside  from  all  its 
other  excellencies  it  presents  ttie  commentaries  on  wliidi  it  is  based  in  a 
better  sliupe  tfian  tlie  originals,' 

Vermont  Chronicle.  '  We  have  examined  parts  of  it  with  a  good 
deal  of  care;  and  can  assure  subscribers  and  others,  that  the  work  is  in 
all  respects  faithfully  done.  Having  taken  pains  to  compare  the  abridg- 
ments of  Henry,  and  the  extracts  from  Scott  with  the  originals,  to  con- 
siderable extent,  and  looked  critically  at  the  notes  from  other  sources, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  ver}'  decidedly 
superior,  in  many  important  respects,  to  any  Commentary  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  The  admirers  of  Henry  have  the  substance  of 
his  Commentary  faithfully  before  them,  in  his  own  language,  and  fitted 
to  be  more  generally  useful  by  the  removal  of  repetitions  and  other  re- 
dundancies, and  the  omission  of  words  and  phrases  that  are  ill-judged 
and  in  bad  taste.  The  selections  from  Scott  and  Doddridge  have  been 
carefully  and  judiciously  made.  The  miscellaneous  notes  from  other 
sources  are  the  result  of  extensive  reading,  and  furnish  a  great  mass  of 
illustrative  facts  and  hints  that  can  be  found  together  nowhere  else. 
Large  libraries,  accessible  only  to  the  few,  have  here  been  laid  under 
contribution  for  the  service  of  all.  The  whole  has  been  prepared  for 
popular  use,  and  is  conveniently  arranged.  As  to  its  orthodoxy,  and 
the  spirit  that  it  breathes,  we  need  only  say  that  Henry,  Scott,  and  Dod- 
dridge, are  permitted  to  speak  out  their  views  and  feelings  fully,  and 
that  with  these,  the  other  materials  are  in  harmony.  The  price  is  very 
low — so  low  as  to  place  the  work  within  the  means  of  almost  every  one. 
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Many  thousands  of  copies  of  Henry  and  Scott  have  been  sold  among  us 
at  a  higher  price.  Can  pastors  do  a  better  service  to  the  interests  of 
religion,  in  any  similar  way,  than  by  exerting  themselves  to  introduce 
this  work  among  the  people  of  their  charge?' 

From  the  Literary  and  Theological  Review,  New   York,  Edited  by  Rev, 

Leonard  Woods,  Jr. 

*  While  the  standard  Commentaries  in  our  language  certainly  have 
great  excellencies,  they  also  have  glaring  defects,  and  it  w^as  a  good 
thought  to  form  a  commentary  which  should  combine  the  excellencies 
and  exclude  the  defects  of  our  most  approved  interpreters  of  the  Bible. 
Such  is  the  object  of  the  Comprehensive  Commentary.  The  task  was 
certainly  a  difficult  one,  and  failure  would  not  have  been  strange.  But 
it  has  been  accomplished  thus  far,  under  the  auspices  of  the  learned  and 
able  editor,  in  such  a  way  as  to  realize  the  expectations  of  the  public. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  best  and  only  way  of  promoting  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  is  for  writers  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
more  careful  study  of  particular  books.  The  whole  Bible  is  too  large  a 
field  to  be  successfully  cultivated  by  a  single  hand,  hence  we  think  the 
labours  of  Prof.  Stuart,  Robinson,  Bush  and  others,  are  far  more  wisely 
directed  in  being  employed  on  particular  portions  of  the  Sacred  Word, 
than  in  being  extended  like  those  of  some  others  over  the  whole  Bible. 

This  opinion,  however,  does  not  diminish  our  approbation  of  the  at- 
tempt to  render  the  riches  of  scripture  knowledge  and  particular  in- 
struction already  existing  in  the  language,  more  available  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  community.  The  one  is  an  effort  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  Biblical  learning — the  other  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  already 
accumulated;  and  for  the  latter  object  no  work  on  the  Scriptures  which 
we  have  seen  is  better  calculated  than  the  Comprehensive  Commentary.' 

From  the  Portland,  (Me,)  Christian  Mirror,  Edited  by  Rev.  Asa  Cummings, 
author  of  Life  of  Pay  son. 

*  When  the  first  volume  of  this  work  made  its  appearance,  we  spoke 
with  a  measure  of  caution,  as  to  its  merits.  From  the  time  of  issuing 
the  Prospectus,  we  have  heard  good  men  express  fears,  that  it  was  to 
favour  a  mitigated  theology,  and  weaken  the  hold  of  the  Churches  upon 
"the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  We  of  course  felt  it  incum- 
bent on  us  to  wait  till  we  could  examine  it  with  some  care  before  ex- 
pressing a  full  and  decided  judgment  of  its  merits.  We  have  accord- 
ingly made  it  a  part  of  the  business  of  every  week  to  consult  the  Com- 
prehensive Commentary,  and  the  examination  has  afforded  us  a  degree 
of  satisfaction  which  we  did  not  anticipate.  So  far  from  commending  it 
with  reluctance,  we  feel  that  we  should  do  wrong  to  withhold  an  ex- 
pression of  approbation. — This  we  give  in  the  language  of  the  Editors  of 
the  Protestant  Vindicator, — and  we  could  not  use  stronger.' 

New  York  Protestant  Vindicator.  ^Having  devoted  nearly  a 
whole  day  to  a  close  scrutiny  of  its  contents,  we  are  able  to  express  a 
decisive  opinion  respecting  its  merits  and  its  claims  to  public  patronage. 
Of  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  this  volume  an  accurate  idea 
may  be  formed  from  one  remark.  The  Commentary  of  Henry,  and  the 
practical  observations  of  Scott,  are  published  nearly  entire.  The  addi- 
tional notes  are  selected  from  a  regiment  of  authors,  for  we  ascertained 
that  there  are  nearly  ffty  different  writers  quoted  in  the  first  four  chap- 
ters only  of  the  gospel  by  Matthew.  The  decorations  are  fine  specimens 
of  the  artist's  skill  and  are  judiciously  selected.  Jis  printers^  we  pro- 
nounce, that  the  mechanical  execution  of  this  volume  cannot  be  sur- 
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passed  until  some  additional  discovery  in  the  typographical  art  gives 
more  accuracy  of  composition  and  lucidness  to  ink,  for  we  have  not 
encountered  one  literal  error  or  a  stray  ^'  Monk  or  Friar ^'  through  any 
of  the  '•''forms^'  which  we  have  deliberately  perused.  These  topics, 
however,  although  they  comprise  economy,  taste  and  even  the  multi- 
plication of  books  at  a  price  so  low  that  there  is  not  a  Christian  parent 
in  this  republic  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  who  cannot  procure 
them;  yet  these  attractions  are  "altogether  lighter  than  vanity,"  when 
placed  in  competition  with  the  momentous  inquiry, — Does  the  Compre- 
hensive Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible  speak  "  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus?'^ 
To  this  ineffably  important  inquiry,  we  give  a  deliberate  answer.  As 
we  have  already  stated,  we  have  extensively  searched  the  volume  v.^hich 
comprises  the  four  Gospels.  We  have  amply  scrutinized  its  pages  in 
reference  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christian  theology,  and  our 
examination  has  been  very  gratifying.  The  passages  which  we  most 
inquisitively  explored  included  the  topics  to  which  the  principal  modern 
controversies  advert,  and  especially  the  cardinal  points  "  of  the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  We  have  not  stumbled  upon 
a  comment  that  in  our  opinion  is  contrary  to  "  that  which  is  noted  in 
the  Scriptures  of  truth." — We  therefore,  most  conscientiously  avow  our 
preference  of  the '' Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible," 
to  any  others,  or  rather  we  say  all  others. 

It  must  be  remembered  this  is  not  an  ephemeral  publication.  A  sum 
of  money  the  ordinary  interest  of  which  is  amply  sufficient  to  support 
any  temperate  family  in  comfort,  must  be  expended  and  laid  up  only  in 
the  Stereotype  plates,  which  are  requisite  to  complete  the  work.  We 
have  often  recommended  books  to  the  perusal  of  our  brethren  and  friends, 
but  never  have  we  performed  that  duty  with  such  deep  solicitude;  as 
we  now  advise  all  who  duly  value  the  ^'one  pearl  of  great  price,"  to 
buy  this  most  "goodly  pearl."' 

Salem,  (Mass.)  Landmark.  *  We  have  no  hesitation  of  giving  it  as 
our  opinion,  that  for  the  greater  portion  of  readers,  this  v/ork  will  be 
more  valuable  than  the  separate  C-ommentaries  of  the  various  eminent 
men  who  have  just  been  named.  The  most  important  matter  that  these 
severally  contain  is  here  collected  together,  and  the  reader  can  be  fur- 
nished with  it  without  looking  through  a  number  of  volumes. 

There  is  a  rich  variety  of  notes  supplying  abundant  information  re- 
specting the  geography,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country 
in  which  the  writers  of  the  Bible  lived.  *  *  *  The  Sabbath  School 
teacher  will  find  it  an  able  coadjutor  in  the  instruction  of  his  class.' 

Christian  Intelltgencer.  {New  York  city.  From  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Brownlee,  D.  D.)  '  The  able  Editor  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  of  Bos- 
ton; one  in  whom  the  evangelical  community  have  full  and  unshaken  con- 
fidence. We  call  the  attention  particularly  of  young  clergymen,  and  of 
all  lovers  of  sound  and  practical  truth,  to  this  great  work.  Were  I  again 
to  select  my  books  of  this  character,  and  were  1  to  have  my  choice  of 
this  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Henry,  Scott,  and  Doddridge,  I  would 
decidedly  choose  this  work.  Besides  the  choice  being  one  suggested 
by  economy,  which  is  always  something  to  young  clergymen,  I  should 
in  that  case  have  every  leading  sentiment  and  valuable  idea  of  these 
favourite  Commentators  set  down  together  on  the  page  before  me,  and 
thereby  save  much  time  and  trouble  in  examining  each  of  them  apart.  I 
have  had  this  volume  under  examination  for  several  months,  and  for  one 
I  say  deliberately  that  the  more  I  examine  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
of  its  intrinsic  value  and  superior  excellence.  It  appears  evident  to  us 
that  the  able  and  truly  estimable  Editor  has  faithfully  exhibited  the 
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doctrinal  sentiments  of  Henry,  Scott,  and  Doddridge.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  detect  a  single  omission  of  any  real  consequence. 
And  the  labour  and  industry  of  Dr.  Jenks  in  quoting  and  culling  valu- 
able sentiments  from  such  a  host  of  writers,  is  really  jvstonishing.  The 
grand  and  precious  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  carefully  exhibited  in  this 
work.  And  we  must  add,  that  we  have  not  yet  met  with  one  sentiment 
which  the  devout  and  intelligent  Christian  who  embraces  the  doctrines 
in  the  standard  of  the  Reformed  Churches  can  with  any  show  of  justice 
find  fault  with.  Hence  it  is  a  work  of  exceedingly  great  value  to  the 
private  Christian,  and  to  the  heads  of  families. 

It  exhibits  a  most  correct  and  truly  beautiful  specimen  of  printing. 
*  *  *  Here  is  an  honest  appeal  to  every  patriot,  who  is  called  on  to  en- 
courage domestic  enterprise,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures  among  us; 
and  to  every  lover  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  to  patronise  the  excellent  Edi- 
tor and  enterprising  publishers,  who  are  undertaking  such  a  laborious 
work,  and  embarking  such  immense  capital  in  the  laudable  endeavour  to 
promote  evangelical  truth  and  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  our  Saviour 
throughout  the  land. 

We  conclude  by  earnestly  recommending  this  work  to  our  brethren 
and  friends.  It  is  indeed  "  a  goodly  pearl,"  which  every  devout  and 
good  man  should  seek  to  possess  in  his  family,  for  his  own  benefit  and 
that  of  his  children.  W.  C.  B.' 

The  Phtladelphiax.  {Edited  hy  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.  D.)  '  The 
work  we  confidently  expect  will  be  as  valuable  as  any  two,  if  not  three, 
of  the  Commentaries  from  which  extracts  are  made,  and  all,  we  repeat  it, 
for  fifteen  dollars.     We  like  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work. 

*  Having  so  far  examined  the  Comprehensire  Commentary  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  Fesstnden  4'  Co.,  and  edited  b}'  Rev.  Dr.  Jei\ks, 
as  to  be  satisfied  of  its  great  advantages  over  those  of  any  other  work  of 
the  kind  extant; — in  addition  to  the  already  copious  recommendations, 
from  a  large  number  of  highly  distinguished  clerofymen.  Presidents  of 
Colleges  and  other  literary  gentlemen  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States,  we  would  cheerfully  commend  the  work  to  the  Southern  com- 
munity as  one  of  great  and  permanent  value — highly  worthy  the  patron- 
age of  all — especially  heads  of  Families  and  Bible  Class  and  Sunday 
School  Teachers ;  and  we  cannot  but  cherish  the  hope  that  it  will  be  re- 
ceived with  the  favour  and  patronage  which  its  merits  deserve,  and 
which  are  so  indispensable  to  the  arduous  and  expensive  enterprise  of 
publishing  so  extensive  and  valuable  a  work.' 

Rev.  STEPHEN  TAYLOR.  Pastor  of  2d  Fresh.  Church,  Richmond,  Vcu 

Rev.  H.  KEELING,  2d  Baptist 

Rev.  GEO.  WOODBRfDGE,  Rector  of  Christ 

Rev.  JAMES  B.  TAYLOR,  Pastor  of  2d  Baptist 

Rev.    A.    COyVER^E,  Editor  of  ^V.  Rel.   Telecrraph.  Richmond,  Va, 

Rev.  WM.  S.  WHITE,  Gen.  .^gent  of  Virginia  Tract  Society. 

From  Clergymen  in  Baltimore. 

'  I  cordially  approve  of  the  plan  and  design  of  the  Comprehensive 
Commentary,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  work,  so  far  as  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  volume  published  qualifies  me  to  judge  of  it,  and  1  re- 
commend it  to  the  people  of  my  pastoral  charge  and  others,  as  a  work 
well  deserving  of  their  patronage.' 

WILLIAM  NEVINS, 
Pastor  of  the  First  Presb.   Chh.  Baltimore. 

'  The  commentaries  intended  to  be  comprised  in  the  work  for  which  you 
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propose  to  solicit  subscribers  are  too  well  known  and  too  generally  ap- 
preciated to  require  commendation.  The  plan,  as  set  forth  by  the  pros- 
pectus, is  a  very  good  one,  and  if  the  whole  execution  proves  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  specimen  which  you  have  sent  me  for  inspection,  the 
work  will  well  deserve,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  receive,  the  liberal  pa- 
tronage of  the  Christian  community.'  J.  JOHiNS, 

Rector  of  Christ's  Church,  Baltimore. 

*I  entirely  concur  in  the  recommendation-s  of  the  Comprehensive  Com- 
mentary, given  by  Drs.  Johns  and  Nevins.' 

J.  P.  K.HENSHAW, 
Rector  of  St,  Beter's  Church,  Baltimore, 

*If  my  opinion  is  considered  of  any  value  by  any  one,  I  very  readily 
say,  that  I  sliould  consider  the  '*  Comprehensive  Commentary,"  when 
faithfully  completed  on  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  prospectus,  by  far  the 
most  valuable  work  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  any  language,  for  the  com- 
mon reader.  Matihew  Henry  is  before  all  men  as  an  expositor,  and  Dr. 
Scott's  Practical  Observations  are  scarcely  equalled;  while  those  two, 
with  Doddridge,  are  of  all  doctrinal  guides  the  safest  amongst  commenta- 
tors, to  say  notliing  of  others.  Such  a  work  as  the  one  proposed,  if 
fairly  executed  upon  the  basis  of  the  labours  of  these  holy,  wise,  and  I 
will  add  learned  men,  must  be  above  price.' 

J.  R.BRECKENRIDGE, 
Bastorofthe  York-st,  Bresh.  Church,  Baltimore, 

From  Clergymen  in  Washington  City,  D.  C. 
*To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  character  and  standing 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  recommended  tliis  work,  no  other 
recommendation  can  be  necessary.  The  undersigned  fully  accords 
with  them  in  their  opinion,  and  believes  that  they  have  not  rated  its 
merits  too  high.  To  Families,  Bible  Classes,  and  Sabbath  School  Teachers, 
it  must  be  an  invaluable  help  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  All,  indeed,  who  wish  to  have  an  excellent  Commentary  on 
the  Bible — even  the  excellencies  of  the  best  Commentaries  in  one  single 
work — will,  if  possible,  possess  themselves  of  this.  It  is  handsomely  ex- 
ecuted, and  offered  on  very  reasonable  terms.  R.  POST, 

Faster  \st  Brcs.  Church,  Washington  City' 
*I  cheerfully  concur  in  the  views  and  recommendationsexpressed  above. 

JAMES  LOWRIE,  D,D. 

Bastor  F  Street  Church.' 
*The  high  recommendation  given  to  the  work  above  referred  to,  by 
the  reverend  gentlemen  whose  names  are  well  known  to  the  public,  in- 
duces me  to  believe  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  approbation  and  patronage 
of  all  who  are  desirous  of  rightly  understanding  the  Scriptures  of  Divine 
Revelation,  which  are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation. 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY, 
Rector  of  St.  Johns  Chh.  Washington  City' 

*  After  such  an  inspection  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work  as  my  time 
has  permitted  me  to  make,  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  days,  I  fteely 
add  my  suffrage  to  that  of  many  others,  that  it  is  a  publication  well 
worthy  the  title  which  it  bears.  It  is  "a  Comprehensive  Commentary." 
Whoever  possesses  it,  will  be  able,  without  reference  to  other  books,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  leading  opinions  of  the  best  and  most 
approved  Commentators,  both  critical  and  practical,  on  the  four  Evan- 
gelists.    If  the  subsequent  volumes  shall  be  prepared  with  tjie  same 
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care,  judiciousness  and  talent,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  one  already 
published — and  this  it  seems  reasonable  to  presume — the  work  will  be 
one  of  great  value  to  young  clergymen,  to  Sabbath  school  teachers,  and 
to  heads  of  families;  and,  indeed,  to  all  who  love  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
not  excepting  those  who  are  already  provided  with  other  expositions  of 
the  sacred  text.  ASHBEL  GREEN,  D.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  23,  1834.' 

National  Intelligencer,  Washington  City,  D,  C  *■  The  first  volume 
of  this  long  expected  work  is  just  published  in  royal  octavo,  in  a  very 
superior  style,  on  a  beautiful  clear  type  and  fine  paper.  The  price  of  this 
Y^luable  work  is  only  three  dollars  per  volume,  substantially  bound,  and 
a  cheaper  work  has  perhaps  never  issued  from  the  press.' 

Statesman.  {Washington,  North  Carolina.)  <We  are  confident  it  is  a 
work  of  very  great  merit,  and  for  beauty  of  its  typography  and  engra- 
vings, surpasses  any  thing  we  have  seen  on  the  same  subject.  This  work 
is  edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Jenks,  of  Boston,  and  professedly  combines  the 
labours  and  learning  of  those  great  lights  in  the  Christian  world,  Henry, 
Clarke,  Scott,  Lowth,  Doddridge,  Gill,  and  others,  and  will  bind  up  in 
five  volumes  of  about  800  pages  each,  in  quarto  form,  embellished  with 
superb  engravings,  at  the  astonishing  low  price  of  three  dollars  per  vo- 
lume. The  high  recommendations  of  the  work  by  distinguished  Clergy- 
men conclusively  attest  its  value.' 

The  Presbyterian.  {Philadelphia.)  *  We  have  heard  this  work 
highly  commended  by  competent  critics.  *  *  *  The  volume  contain- 
ing the  Evangelists  has  been  submitted  to  us,  and  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  other  volumes  are  equal  to  this  in  point  of  execution, 
it  will  be  a  work  every  way  worthy  of  patronage,  as  comprehending  for 
family  use,  a  larger  amount  of  valuable  matter  than  any  Commentary 
extant.  To  such  as  are  not  furnished,  we  would  recommend  an  ex- 
amination of  this  work,  as  containing  a  vast  fund  of  matter,  and  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.' 

Petersburg  Virginia  Constellation.  *The  price  is  low,  we  think, 
for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  this  edition  of  the  sacred  writings  is 
gotten  up.' 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF   RELIGIOUS   KNOWLEDGE; 


OR. 


Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Theology,  Religious  Biography,  all  Religions, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Missions;  containing  Definitions  of  all 
Religious  Terms;  an  impartial  Account  of  the  principal  Christian  De- 
nominations that  have  existed  in  the  World  from  the  Birth  of  Christ 
to  the  present  Day,  with  their  Doctrines,  Religious  Rites  and  Cere- 
monies, as  well  as  those  of  the  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Heathen 
Nations;  together  with  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  East,  illus- 
trative of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  a  Description  of  the  Quadrupeds, 
Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  Trees,  Plants,  and  Minerals  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible:  a  Statement  of  the  most  Remarkable  Trans- 
actions and  Events  in  Ecclesiastical  History;  Biographical  Notices  of 
the  early  Martyrs  and  distinguished  Religious  Writers  and  Characters 
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of  all  Ages.  To  which  is  added  a  Missionary  Gazetteer,  containing  De- 
scriptions of  the  various  Missionary  Stations  throughout  the  Globe; 
by  Rev.  J3.  B.  Edwards,  Editor  of  Quarterly  Observer.  The  whole 
brought  down  to  the  present  Time,  and  embracing,  under  one  Alpha- 
bet, the  most  valuable  part  of  Calmet's  and  Brown's  Dictionaries  of 
the  Bible;  Buck's  Theol.  Dictionary  ;  Abbott's  Scripture  Natural  His- 
tory; Wells'  Geography  of  the  Bible;  Jones'  Christian  Biography ;  and 
numerous  other  similar  Works.  Designed  as  a  complete  Book  of 
Reference  on  all  Religious  Subjects,  and  Companion  to  the  Bible; 
forming  a  cheap  and  compact  Library  of  Religious  Knowledge.  Editt  d 
by  Rev.  J.  Newton  Brown.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Cuts,  Maps,  and 
Engravings  on  Copper  and  Steel. 


LIFFINCOTrS  EDITION 

OF 

THE    OXFORD   QUARTO   BIBLE. 

The  publishers  have  spared  neither  care  nor  expense  in  their  edition 
of  the  Bible,  it  is  printed  on  the  finest  white  vellum  paper  with  large  and 
beautiful  type,  and  bound  in  tlie  most  substantial  and  splendid  manner, 
in  the  following  styles: — Velvet,  with  richly  gilt  ornaments;  Turkey, 
super  extra,  with  gilt  clasps,  and  in  numerous  others  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  most  fastidious. 

OPINIONS   OF  THE  PRESS. 

^^In  our  opinion,  the  Christian  public  generally  will  feel  under  great 
obligations  to  the  publishers  of  this  work,  for  the  beautiful  taste,  arrange- 
ment, and  delicate  neatness  with  which  they  have  got  it  out.  The  in- 
trinsic merit  of  the  Bible  recommends  itself.  It  needs  no  tinsel  orna- 
ment to  adorn  its  sacred  pages,  in  this  edition  every  superfluous  ap- 
pendage has  been  avoided,  and  we  have  presented  us,  a  perfectJy  chaste 
specimen  of  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment.  It  appears  to  be  just 
what  is  needed  in  every  family,  'the  unsophisticated  word  of  God.' 

"The  size  is  quarto,  printed  with  beautiful  type, on  white  sized  vellum 
paper  of  the  finest  texture,  and  most  beautiful  surface. 

"The  publishers  seem  to  have  been  solicitous  to  make  a  perfectly 
unique  book,  and  they  have  accomplished  the  object  very  successfully. 
We  trust  that  a  liberal  community  will  afford  them  ample  remuneration 
for  all  the  expense  and  outlay  they  have  necessarily  incurred  in  its  pub- 
lication.    It  is  a  standard  Bible. 

"The  publishers  are  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  corner  of  4th  and 
Race  Streets,  Philadelphia." — Bapt.  Record, 

"A  beautiful  quarto  edition  of  the  Bible,  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  type  in  clearness  and*  beauty;  the  paper  is  of 
the  finest  texture;  and  the  whole  execution  is  exceedingly  neat.  No 
illustrations  or  ornamental  type  are  used.  Those  who  prefer  a  Bible 
executed  in  perfect  simplicity,  yet  elegance  of  style,  without  adornment, 
will  probably  never  find  one  more  to  their  taste." — M.  Magazine, 
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THE   COMPANION   TO  THE   BIBLE, 

Designed  to  accompany  the  Family  Bible,  or  Henry's,  Scott's,  Clarke's, 
Gill's,  or  other  commentaries. 

II.  A  neWjfuIl^and  complete  Concordance,-  illustrated  with  monumental, 
traditional,  and  oriental  engravings,  founded  on  Butterworth's,  with 
Cruden's  definitions;  formincr,  it  is  believed,  on  many  accounts,  a  more 
valuable  work  than  either  Butterworth,  Cruden,  or  any  other  similar 
book  in  the  language. 

The  value  of  a  concordance  is  now  generally  understood,  and  those 
who  have  used  one,  consider  it  indispensable  in  connexion  with  the 
Bible. 

III.  M  guide  to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible,-  being  Carpenter's 
valuable  Biblical  companion,  lately  published  in  London,  containing  a 
complete  history  of  the  Bible,  and  forming  a  most  excellent  introduction 
to  its  study.  It  embraces  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  Jewish  anti- 
quities, manners,  customs,  arts,  natural  history,  &c.,  of  the  Bible,  with 
notes  and  engravings  added. 

IV.  Complete  biographies  of  Henry,  by  Williams,-  Scott,  by  his  son,-  Dod- 
dridge, by  Ort07i;  with  sketches  of  the  lives  and  characters,  and  notices 
of  the  works,  of  the  writers  on  the  Scriptures,  who  are  quoted  in  the 
commentary,  living  and  dead,  American  and  foreign. 

This  part  of  the  volume  not  only  affords  a  large  quantity  of  interest- 
ing and  useful  reading  for  pious  families,  but  will  also  be  a  source  of 
gratification  to  all  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  commen- 
tary,— every  one  naturally  feeling  a  desire  to  know  some  particulars  of 
the  lives  and  characters  of  those  whose  opinions  he  seeks.  Appended 
to  this  part  will  be  a  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  or  list  of  the  best  works  on  the 
Bible,  of  all  kinds,  arranged  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

V.  A  complete  index  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  Bible  text. 

VL  A  symbolical  dictionary.  A  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  dic- 
tionary of  Scripture  symbols,  (occupying  about  fifty-six  closely  printed 
pages,)  by  Thomas  Wemyss,  (author  of 'Biblical  gleanings,'  &c.)  Com- 
prising Daubuz,  Lancaster,  Hutcheson,  &c. 

VII.  The  work  contains  several  other  articles, — indexes,  tables,  &c.  &c., 
and  is, 

Vni.  Illustrated  by  a  large  plan  of  Jerusalem,  identifying,  as  far  as  tra- 
dition, &c.  go,  the  original  sites,  drawn  on  the  spot  by  F.  Catherwood, 
of  London,  architect.  Also,  two  steel  engravings  of  portraits  of  seven 
foreign  and  eight  American  theological  writers,  and  numerous  wood 
engravings. 

The  whole  forms  a  desirable  and  necessary  accompaniment  to  the 
original  work,  and  affords  a  great  fund  of  instruction  for  the  use  not 
only  of  clergymen  and  Sabbath  school  teachers,  but  also  for  families. 
When  the  great  amount  of  matter  it  must  contain  is  considered,  it  will 
be  deemed  exceedingly  cheap,  and  could  not  be  afforded,  at  the  price  pro- 
posed, except  in  connexion  with  the  Commentary^  the  value  of  which  it 
greatly  enhances. 

"I  have  examined  'The  Companion  to  the  Bible,'  and  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  so  much  information  introduced  into  a  volume  of  so  mo- 
derate a  size.  It  contains  a  library  of  sacred  knowledge  and  criticism. 
It  will  be  useful  to  ministers  who  own  large  libraries,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  an  invaluable  help  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible." 

HENRY  MORRIS, 
Pastor  of  Cong.  Church,  Vt. 
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THE   ILLUSTRATED   CONCORDANCE. 

A  new,  full,  and  complete  concordance;  illustrated  with  monumental, 
traditional,  and  oriental  engravings,  founded  on  Butterworth's,  with 
Cruden's  definitions;  forming,  it  is  believed,  on  many  accounts,  a  more 
valuable  work  than  either  Butterworth,  Cruden,  or  any  other  similar 
book  in  the  language. 

The  value  of  a  concordance  is  now  generally  understood,  and  those 
who  have  used  one,  consider  it  indispensable  in  connexion  with  the  Bible. 

Some  of  the  many  advantages  the  illustrated  concordance  has  over  all 
the  others,  are,  that  it  contains  near  200  appropriate  engravings;  it  is 
printed  on  fine  white  paper  with  beautiful  large  type. 


THE  BIOGRAPHIES   OF  THE   BIBLICAL  WRITERS. 

Complete  biographies  of  Henry,  by  Williams;  Scott,  by  his  son;  Dod- 
dridge, by  Orton;  with  sketches  of  the  lives  and  characters,  and  notices 
of  the  works,  of  the  writers  on  the  Scriptures,  living  and  dead,  Ameri- 
can and  foreign. 

This  part  of  the  volume  not  only  aflbrds  a  large  quantity  of  interesting 
and  useful  reading  for  pious  families,  but  will  also  be  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  all  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  commentary, 
— every  one  naturally  feeling  a  desire  to  know  some  particulars  of  the 
lives  and  characters  of  those  whose  opinions  he  seeks.  Appended  to 
this  part  will  be  a  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  or  list  of  the  best  works  on  the 
Bible,  of  all  kinds,  arranged  under  their  appropriate  heads. 


GUIDE   TO  THE  READING  OF  THE   BIBLE. 

A  guide  to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible;  being  Carpenter's  va- 
luable Biblical  companion,  lately  published  in  London,  containing  a 
complete  history  of  the  Bible,  and  forming  a  most  excellent  introduction 
to  its  study.  It  embraces  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties, manners,  customs,  arts,  natural  history,  &c.,  of  the  Bible,  with 
notes  and  engravings  added. 

A  complete  index  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  Bible  text. 

A  symbol  dictionary.  A  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  dictionary 
of  Scripture  symbols,  (occupying  about  fifty-six  closely  printed  pages,) 
by  Thomas  Wemyss,  (author  of  'Biblical  gleanings,'  &c.)  Comprising 
Daubuz,  Lancaster,  Hutcheson,  &:c. 

The  work  contains  several  other  articles,  indexes,  tables,  &c.&c.,  and 
is  illustrated  by  a  large  plan  of  Jerusalem,  identifying,  as  far  as  tradi- 
tion, &c.  go,  the  original  sites,  drawn  on  the  spot  by  F.  Catherwood,  of 
London,  architect.  Also,  two  steel  engravings  of  portraits  of  seven  fo- 
reign and  eight  American  theological  writers,  and  numerous  wood  en- 
gravings. 

The  whole  forms  a  desirable  and  necessary  fund  of  instruction  for  the 
use  not  only  of  clergymen  and  Sabbath  school  teachers,  but  also  for  fa- 
milies.   — 

THE   SMALL   OXFORD   BIBLE 

Printed  on  fine  paper  with  beautiful  clear  type,  making  a  neat  portable 
volume,  and  sold  for  half  the  price  of  the  English  edition.  To  be  had 
in  velvet,  Turkey  morocco  with  clasps,  and  other  style  of  rich  and  plain 
bindings,  making  a  beautiful  present. 

<'Lippincott's  Pocket  Bible.— A  most  superb  and  finely  wrought 
stereotyped  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  pocket  form,  from  the  Oxford  print, 
the  standard  copy,  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  enterprising  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Fourth  and  Race  Streets. 
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'<  We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  mechanical  execution  of  this  beau- 
tiful edition,  printed  on  fine  white  sized  paper,  from  entirely  new  plates, 
which  renders  the  reading  clean,  clear,  and  perfect  to  a  point;  while  the 
binding  is  exceedingly  well  executed,  comparing  with  the  best  English 
work,  and  in  the  finer  copies  is  both  delicately  rich  and  chaste,  reflect- 
ing the  highest  credit  on  all  concerned  in  getting  them  up.  Without 
any  exception  the  whole  work  is  elegant,  and  superior  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 

"  As  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  presents,  and  keepsakes,  and  me- 
mentos of  affection  will  be  anticipated  and  anxiously  sought  after  we 
charge  our  friends  not  to  forget  these  Bibles,  nor  the  place  where  they 
can  be  procured.  No  one  article  can  surely  be  more  suitable  for  a  holi- 
day, or  birthday,  or  New  Year's  gift  than  a  pocket  Bible,  and  we  should 
fain  hope  there  are  none  worthy  of  remembrance  who  would  lightly  es- 
teem such  a  present. 

"Be  sure  to  inquire  for  Lippincott  <&.  Co.,  south-west  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia." — Bapt.  Record, 


THE   DIAMOND   EDITION   OF  BYRON. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  com- 
plete in  one  neat  duodecimo  volume,  with  steel  plates.  The  type  of 
this  edition  is  so  perfect,  and  it  is  printed  with  so  much  care  on  fine 
white  paper,  that  it  can  be  read  with  as  much  ease  as  most  of  the  larger 
editions.  This  work  is  to  be  had  in  plain  and  superb  binding,  making  a 
beautiful  volume  for  a  gift. 

"The  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron — complete  in  one  volume — pub- 
lislied  by  Lippincott  8f  Co.,  Philadelphia. — "  We  hazard  nothing  in  say- 
ing that,  take  it  altogether,  this  is  the  most  elegant  work  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press. 

"'In  a  single  volume,  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  duodecimo,  the  pub- 
lishers have  embraced  the  whole  of  Lord  Byron's  Poems,  usually  printed 
in  ten  or  twelve  volumes,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  have  done  it 
with  a  tjpe  so  clear  and  distinct,  that,  notwithstanding  its  necessarily 
small  size,  it  may  be  read  with  the  utmost  facility  even  by  failing  eyes. 
The  book  is  stereotyped,  and  never  have  we  seen  a  finer  specimen  of 
that  art.  Every  thing  about  it  is  perfect — the  paper,  the  printing,  the 
binding,  all  correspond  with  each  other;  and  it  is  emJDellished  with  two 
fine  engravings,  well  worthy  the  companionship  in  which  they  are  placed. 

"'This  will  make  a  beautiful  Christmas  present.' 

"  We  extract  the  above  from  Godey's  ♦  Lady's  Book.'  The  notice 
itself,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  written  by  Mrs.  Hale. 

"We  have  to  add  our  commendation  in  favour  of  this  beautiful  vo- 
lume, a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  us  by  the  publisher.  The  admirers 
of  the  noble  bard  will  feel  obliged  to  the  enterprise  which  has  prompted 
the  publishers  to  dare  a  competition  with  the  numerous  editions  of  his 
works  already  in  circulation;  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  this  conve- 
nient travelling  edition  does  not  in  a  great  degree  supersede  the  use  of 
the  large  octavo  works  which  have  little  advantage  in  size  and  openness 
of  type,  and  are  much  inferior  in  the  qualities  of  portability  and  light- 
ness."— Intelligencer, 


THE  DIAMOND   EDITION  OF   MOORE. 

{Corresponding  with  Byron.) 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Moore,  collected  by  himself,  complete 
in  one  volume. 

This  work  is  published  uniform  with  Byron,  from  the  last  London 
edition,  and  is  the  most  complete  printed  in  the  country. 
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